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THE PROBLEM OF CONTEMPORARY 
LITERATURE—A SYMPOSIUM 


N OUR Notes and News we recently commented on this sub- 

ject, and expressed a desire for a discussion of the problem 
in these pages. Further reflection suggested the thought that 
we might ourselves precipitate such a discussion. Accordingly, 
we picked out five scholars for each of the three major languages 
and sent them a brief questionnaire that was intended to be 
suggestive rather than exhaustive. The replies are extremely 
interesting, as we felt sure they would be, and we take pleasure 
in presenting some of the results herewith. It will perhaps be 
expedient to begin by stating the questions asked and summariz- 
ing the replies, as far as that seems possible. 

1. Do you or do you not favor the study of contemporary 
foreign literature, and on what grounds? Yes, eight; more or less 
doubtful, six. Principal reasons in favor: omission of contempor- 
ary literature leaves our study incomplete; it is of interest both 
per se and as dealing with current questions and with a foreign 
country which we wish to bring closer to students; it is easier 
to understand than the older literature, it brings students in touch 
with present-day language, and its study develops independent 
judgment; it has the charm of novelty. Those who are doubtful 
adduce the difficulty of evaluating modern literature, and of 
taking a historical attitude toward it, due to a lack of perspective 
in which to view it; the point is also made that literature is hardly 
national any longer, and that proper study of contemporary 
literature demands a background which only the mature student 
possesses. 

2. At what stage of undergraduate or graduate training should 
such study, if desirable, be begun? Only four vote for early under- 
graduate work in this field; six favor it for seniors or other ad- 
vanced undergraduates; two would restrict it largely to graduates. 
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3. What part of the student’s work in literature should lie 
in this field? Two replies (both for Spanish) advocate liberal 
allotments of such reading, even for undergraduates; a teacher 
of German in a largely undergraduate college would devote about 
one-fourth of the work in literature to this period; and another 
teacher of Spanish believes in extensive contemporary reading 
in fourth year work; the others, seven in number, favor a conser- 
vative policy. 

4. What should determine the selection of the works or 
authors to be studied? On this point the replies are more scatter- 
ing, but the following principal considerations are adduced: the 
study of certain trends or movements leads logically to the in- 
clusion of modern authors who belong to them; present-day 
critical judgment is constantly evaluating new works and their 
authors, and we should be guided thereby; the presumptive 
interests of the student also constitute a determining factor. 

5. What method of treatment do you favor? Direct state- 
ments under this head stress the relative inapplicability of the 
historical method, the propriety of extensive rather than inten- 
sive reading, and the treatment of modern works either in rela- 
tion to specific movements (vertically, as it were), or from the 
point of view of comparative literature (horizontally). Two 
Romance colleagues advocate the method of “explication de 
textes’’ (see article by Vigneron in this Journal for October 1927). 

The above summary, however, is but a bare and uninviting 
skeleton, and we should not do justice to this fascinating subject 
if we did not quote in extenso some of the illuminating discussion 
which our questions elicited. The replies follow in alphabetical 
order by authors. 

The attitude to be taken regarding the contemporary literature of a foreign 
language is not essentially different from that to be chosen regarding literature in the 
native tongue. If I am correct in thinking that no very extensive or very general 
consideration is accorded in English courses to writers of the day, this may be 
attributed to these grounds: the difficulty of segregating from so near a view-point 
the ephemeral from the permanent and of making analyses wherein the universal 
shall have its proper place, a hesitation to crowd out from the limited program some 
of the accumulated artistic work of the centuries to make room for that which 
has not been tested by time; and a belief that one of the main functions of education 
is to widen the horizon to take in the accumulations of the past. 

Yet I am also of the opinion, subject to correction, that in the field of English 
literature few of our leaders would desire to exclude a certain place to courses in 
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contemporary literature, provided that in the given institution there is available a 
teacher with the equipment and the vision and the perspective to offer stimulating 
work regarding current productions. On the whole, however, the general tendency 
is probably to consider that the most useful method of approach is to arrange to 
have our youth do its own reading and its own thinking in and about the books of 
the day, supplemented rather by public lectures and by incidental suggestions in 
and out of the class room, than by set courses in the curriculum. I see no adequate 
reason why this attitude should not hold also for the foreign literatures which we 
include in our curriculum. 
Epwarp C. ARMSTRONG 


As a matter of principle I favor the study of contemporary literature. I take 
contemporary to mean the more or less clearly defined phases of literature observa- 
ble in our own time—in German literature, for example, the movements that have 
occurred between 1890 and 1920, grouped about such characteristic names as 
Hauptmann, Stephan George, and the Expressionists. Nearly forty years have 
passed since the appearance of Vor Sonnenaufgang. If we should exclude this entire 
period on principle, we should be repeating the mistake of those students of liter- 
erature who, say in 1872, were still halting at the death of Goethe. One could not 
easily find a period of forty years in which more significant things have taken place, 
and they have found expression, even if not always of the highest sort, in con- 
temporary literature. Certainly we cannot afford to ignore this literary current in 
European thought. It would mean an unnecessary limitation of the field of vision. 
If we do not exclude all this literature on principle, the problem becomes a 
practical one of where to stop. Personally I see no advantage in trying to bring 
he courses up to the minute. 


There are two obvious ways of introducing contemporary literature in under- 
graduate teaching. One is to devote special courses to it, the other is to bring it into 
courses that begin with earlier material. The latter method is easy and advanta- 
geous in classes studying a particular genre. A course beginning with Kleist, Grill- 
parzer, and Hebbel may lead to Hauptmann, Schnitzler, Wedekind, and Georg 
Kaiser. The same would be true of the novel or lyric. 

The settlement of the principle, however, unfortunately does not always deter- 
mine the practice. The question of proportion must be considered. The situation in 
colleges, in the case of German, is very different from what it used to be. We are 
still generally facing the problem of starting the students in the language and getting 
them along as far as possible in the study of the literature, all within four college 
years. Under these circumstances the introduction of special courses in contem- 
porary literature would have to be at the expense of the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries. My own decision in this case has been to yield (reluctantly) most of the 
modern period, except Nietzsche and Hauptmann. This conceivably might be 
different with different types of students. The New England students as far as I 
know them, as well as those I have taught in the South, are interested in the 
older periods—Classicism, Romanticism, and the earlier nineteenth century realism. 
It is not therefore necessary, as I have been told that it is in some places, to begin 
with modern literature and work back. When not complicated by this consideration 
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the question must be decided on the relative value of the older and more recent 
periods. The study of Lessing, Goethe, and Schiller is the most important of all. 
There is no great objection to the nineteenth century coming next. If the student 
can take four courses in literature, a fair division would be to have one of them 
allotted to the modern period. The chonological order is probably the best, unless 
some such consideration as that mentioned above should interfere. 


As you will notice, all this refers to undergraduate work. In the graduate school 
I see no reason why contemporary literature, as far as it has assumed fairly well 
defined phases, should not become the object of study. To be sure no final inter- 
pretation of it can be reached, but the same is true to some degree of the older 
periods. We have lived to see an intensive reinterpretation of Romanticism. The 
addition of the contemporary period to our consideration of the history of literature 
aids the perspective by just that much. A student may see the whole field from 
Lessing to the present more as an experienced reality, if his own time is integrated 
in it. There are moreover interesting comparisons to be drawn between the various 


stages of realism, of romanticism, and classicism as they recur within this period. 
The inevitable and immediate interest that we have in the works of our own time 
will offset obvious disadvantages arising from the lack of distance and the impossi- 
bility of sketching in many of the other elements of proportion. There is a fascina- 
tion in trying one’s hand on new material where the going is less safe and conserva- 
| tive and has more of the element of adventure. There is likewise some advantage 
in being compelled to center the attention on the documents themselves, rather 
than on numerous other groups of facts supposed to contribute to their understand- 
ing but too often irrelevant. Instead of being forever ‘der riickwarts gekehrte Pro- 
phet,”’ we may occasionally at least try our fortunes at prophesying the present and 
the future. Goethe was once a contemporary poet. Many interesting and valuable 
studies in “‘contemporary literature’? have been made in the past, as for example 
Das moderne Drama by Hettner. It may be objected that most of these arguments 
are only in favor of a study of contemporary literature by individuals, and have 
little to do with the advisability of making this material the subject of university 
courses. To this it would be fitting to reply that the “‘science”’ of literature is neither 
sufficiently fixed in theory nor sure of its results to completely sacrifice the interest 
derivable from a study of the present, on the ground of its uncertainty, to a past 
that is by no means certain. The study of literature is not solely an historical 
discipline. And though it can never rest satisfied short of an attempt to set its 
results in a true historical perspective, there are many things to be done before such 
a supreme task can even be thought of. The sooner we begin the better. The 
moment we can really determine the important works is the moment to commence 
a serious study of them, to examine among other things: their ideas, composition, 
and technical procedure; their possible or plausible affinities; their significance as 
documents of contemporary life. At least a beginning can be made, and the ground 
will be rendered easier for those who follow. 
In conclusion I should like to express the opinion that a thorough acquaintance 
with approved methods and the accompanying historical sophistication are pre- 
requisites for students in a serious graduate course in contemporary literature. 


T. M. CAMPBELL 
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I. I favor one course of contemporary literature in the curriculum, or the 
continuation of the various nineteenth century courses up to the present time. 
A few of my reasons are as follows: 


(1) A knowledge of the contemporary life and thought of a country is valuable 

and can be obtained through contemporary writings. 

(2) Studies of literary movements of the past are incomplete without a dis- 
cussion of their traces in present-day literature. 

(3) There are always a few strong writers among the contemporaries who are 
already recognized as such and should be studied with their environment. 

(4) For the sake of completeness. To keep the departmental supply of know- 
ledge, bibliographical and otherwise, up to date. 

II. Such a course should follow the other more traditional courses, probably 
in the senior year, or as a graduate course reaching back into the nineteenth century. 

III. A one-year course, two or three hours a week. , 

IV. In general those authors who receive the most favorable attention from 
critics in the country in which they are produced. If the subject, however, is treated 
from the standpoint of schools or movements, authors would be selected who are 
most representative of those schools. Some consideration should be given also to 
those foreign authors who are being translated and discussed in this country. 

V. Treat the subject in its relation to previous schools and movements, or from 
the point of view of comparative literature. 

D. H. CARNAHAN 


1. I am strongly in favor of the study of contemporary foreign literature 
(I assume this is twentieth-century literature) in undergraduate and graduate 
courses. I favor it for undergraduates: (a) because it brings them into contact with 
the language of today; (6) because it often presents a new point of view on current 
questions; (c) because it creates an interest in the foreign country by its presenta- 
tion of actual conditions and problems; (d) because it proves that creative power 
in letters did not die in the foreign country during the seventeenth, or eighteenth, 
or nineteenth century; (e) because it requires a less thorough knowledge of the 
political and social background than is needed for an understanding of the older 
literature; (f) because it develops independent judgement. An undergraduate often 
hesitates to express his candid opinion of a book if the weight of criticism is against 
him. Any one hasa right to an opinion regarding a recently published book. 


These arguments also seem to me to apply to the graduate student. As a 
specialist he must devote the major part of his time to the older literature, but he 
will lose contact with the foreign country if he neglects its contemporary literature. 

2-3. In Freshman (Intermediate) Spanish I should like to see half of the read- 
ing texts chosen from contemporary authors. Difficulties in securing copyright 
for text-book editions of recently published books limit our choice, but most of the 
important contemporary Spanish writers are already represented in our publishers’ 
lists. In the later years, approximately one fourth of the material should be selected 
from contemporary literature. Whether or not a graduate course in contemporary 


literature be offered, liberal assignments for reading should be made from this 
field. 


. 
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4. Since there is nothing canonical in a reading list from contemporary 
literature, it can only reflect the teacher's preferences, supported by what critical 
opinion is available. 

5. In the Freshman (Intermediate) course, contemporary literature seems best 
suited for extensive or outside reading while the older books, that require more 
explanation, should be reserved for reading in class. In the higher classes which 
include a study of contemporary literature, plays and verse lend themselves to 
the method of presentation that our French colleagues call ‘‘explication de textes,”’ 
while novels are better suited for extensive reading with reports. 


J. P. WickeRSHAM CRAWFORD 


I do favor the study of contemporary foreign literature because I believe that 
there is a large gain in interest when such material is selected. We may find a paral- 
lel for this in the fact that it is usually much easier to interest contemporary audi- 
ences in recent literature in the mother tongue than in the great works of the past. 
This interest may be due partly to the feeling that the great landmarks of literature 
are something of an old story, partly to the fact that contemporary literature usually 
deals with a world which is real and vital to contemporary people, and partly to the 
fact that students like to feel that they are tackling fresh material and obtaining a 
vision of new and relatively unexplored fields. 

Another important aspect of this study is that, in my opinion, it is more likely 
to develop fairly sound taste, if not genuine critical judgment, in literature because 
of the very fact that critical opinion has not been crystallized as it has in the case 
of the literature of the past. In other words, the student feels that his reactions are 
as worthy of expression and respect as those of dead or moribund literary historians. 
He is encouraged to think along original lines rather than to memorize traditional 
or hackneyed critical opinion. 

I believe that systematized study of contemporary literature should begin as 
far as possible in the final weeks of the “survey course in literature,”’ and that one 
or two courses in such literature should be offered in the “‘second-group”’ list. 
At George Washington University we offer three such courses in Spanish literature, 
one in the novel, one in the drama and one in the literature of Spanish America. 
In these courses probably one-half of the time and attention is devoted to contem- 
porary literature. We also offer in the Summer Session each year one course dealing 
almost entirely with contemporary literature. 

Even before the beginning of systematic study of contemporary letters, how- 
ever, this field should be favored in the selection of reading material for under- 
graduate classes, and the reading texts of beginning and intermediate courses 
should be almost entirely confined to reasonably recent material. This is especially 
true with the younger type of student, such as we have in the secondary schools. | 
have heard of high-school pupils attempting to read and grasp La vida es suevio 
in the third high-school year. In fact, the reading of Golden Age, 18th century, and 
early 19th century works has been rather overdone in the past because well-edited 
texts in the contemporary field were rather rare. This is no longer true; and with 
the increasing tendency of textbook publishers to be guided by the wishes of com 
petent scholars and teachers rather than by their sales force in the selection of texts 
for publication, the silly duplication of editions of such works as El si de las ninas 
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and El Capitén Veneno may be expected to cease altogether. The publisher is not 
wholly to blame for this situation, however; often the teacher is using an assortment 
of out-of-date texts in elementary classes because years ago he read those texts 
himself in college and is not inclined, because of mental inertia or downright 
laziness, to make a change which involves new preparation on his own part. 

In this connection I think that the study of contemporary literature has an 
important by-product in compelling the teacher to keep abreast of his subject by 
continued reading rather than to become ossified and to hand out the same old 
“canned saimon”’ year after year. For this reason also I favor a consistent policy 
of frequen changes of reading texts. 

I should limit the student’s reading in the elementary and intermediate 
courses as far as possible entirely to contemporary literature, and particularly to 
contemporary short stories and plays. In his later work in literary courses at least 
one-quarter should lie in this field, both for his own sake and for his teachers’. 

The factors deciding the selection of works or authors to be studied should be 
those of (1) interest; (2) symmetry, i.e., an attempt should be made to give an 
acquaintance with novel, short story, drama, lyric poetry, history and, in the later 
courses, literary and other criticism; (3) literary excellence; (4) adaptability to the 
needs of American students. 

I favor the combination of (1) a comparatively limited amount of class reading 
(and discussion), very intensively done, with (2) the reading outside the class of a 
large amount, extensively done, upon which the student is compelled to make 
considered reports. This reading should also include standard works of literary 
history and appreciation, so that the student may become acquainted directly with 
these works rather than through the professor’s rehash of them, however original. 
I believe that this method combines the possible inculcation of good standards of 
taste with great range of reading and tends to develop the occasional first-rate 
student of literature that so delights our crabbed old hearts. 

Henry GRATTAN DOYLE 


The first question immediately suggests a number of additional questions and 
limitations, the most important of which is this: what is contemporary literature? 
No doubt Hauptmann’s dramas belong here, so do Schnitzler’s, Hofmannsthal’s, 
and Bahr’s, so do Werfel’s, Wassermann’s novels, Becher’s p ems; yet all these are 
essentially and historically different in character, and while I should admit that 
Hauptmann and the Viennese dramatists could be treated with a certain necessary 
detachment and with scholarly methods, I doubt whether that applies in the same 
measure to the other aforementioned authors. Recent developments have opened 
our eyes to the fact that, for instance, Impressionism is not a new beginning but 
the close of an older movement. Naturalism and Impressionism belong together, 
and the latter had to develop from the former, while Expressionism is a counter 
movement and sets in relief the two older ones, giving us a point of vantage from 
which to view and distinguish their sources, aims, and methods. They are rooted in 
19th century Positivism and stand in sharp contrast to new beginnings of the 20th 
century which detach themselves more clearly with the close of the Great War. 

With this understanding in mind, the danger of including contemporary 
literature in the stricter sense immediately becomes clear. While we are standing 
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in the current of new, troubled, and unknown waters it is hard for us to distinguish 
whence they come and whither they flow. We have neither a sufficiently elevated 
viewpoint from which to detect their “‘geisteswissenschaftliche”’ sources nor enough 
detachment to separate our own experience and personal likes and dislikes as mere 
“Sachwerte,”’ as approaches for a necessary injection (Einfiihlung). 

For, after all, our task is an historical one (geisteswissenschaftlich) which 
must endeavor to understand the poet as a representative of a general current of 
spiritual and aesthetic developments and again analyze a growth and evolution in 
the poet’s work, lift out general lines and tendencies which run through his life and 
literary output. 

Thus the danger is always present of seeing our judgment beclouded, of having 
the scholar turned into a critic, whose task it is to inject himself into the literary 
life of the day, to further and guide it, to help create it. And this danger is enhanced 
by the inclination of some of our students to regard the field of literature as one of 
mere enjoyment, a playground for half-baked valuations and slipshod judgments. 

For the undergraduate, therefore, strictly contemporary literature as a field for 
scholarly training is to be eliminated as easily leading him into a bog. It may be 
admitted as an object for merely enjoyable reading or for the study of the contem- 
porary life of a foreign country and people that offers itself for comparison with that 
of his own. However, even for this purpose the older literature is more or less of the 
same value, since the essential qualities of a national character do not change so 
rapidly and are more easily detached where they are not overlaid with more recent 
and yet undefined contemporary issues and problems. 

The graduate student is of course to be encouraged to sharpen his wit through 
the reading of contemporary literature outside of his regular work, and through 
attempting to distinguish defining currents and individualities in it. 

All in all, therefore, I favor the utmost reticence in the study of contemporary 
literature in the stricter sense, especially since it is generally clothed in a language 
the values of which can only be discovered either through a detailed historical 
study or through a living experience in it which can only be gained in the country 
in which it is written and spoken. 

ERNST FEISE 


Contemporary literature seems to me a proper subject for study if it can be 
considered in connection with literary tendencies which have been in progress for 
a sufficient length of time to furnish perspective and profile. If the authors and 
works are selected to illustrate historical or critical tendencies and not solely for 
their supposed sociological or aesthetic merit, it will be easier to avoid the tempta- 
tion to give the students poorly analyzed material. For these reasons, it is well 
to defer such courses until after a foundation has been laid in the history of litera- 
ture which will afford points of view for historical and aesthetic inquiry. The amount 
of time devoted to the subject will depend somewhat on the student’s taste, al- 
though most graduate students find contemporary literature more to their liking 
than that of earlier periods, because they do not feel the need of close analysis and 
of a knowledge of historical and other material. The methodology of courses in con 
temporary literature should not differ essentially from that used in the older pe- 
riods, except that biographical and historical matters play a smaller rdle. 
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The great danger in presenting contemporary literature is that the professor 
takes the position of a literary critic rather than the historical attitude. As Petersen 
remarks in his ““Wesen des Romantischen,”’ the professor must always be right, 
and a critic of contemporary literature can never be sure that such is the case. 


RoBERT HERNDON FIFE 


In this discussion I define contemporary literature as the work of living authors 
who have not ceased to be active. And even when an author is living and not wholly 
inactive, his literary work may not be contemporary. During the last days of 
Anatole France his worship of ideal beauty and his love of historical and religious 
legends had gone out of fashion, and it is probably no exaggeration to say that the 
younger generation scorned him. After Anatole France had come to be considered 
an old-fashioned survivor of a former generation, was he still a contemporary 
writer? I think not, if we apply the definition strictly. 

Of course, those students who undertake to master the literature of a people 
must study the work of influential living authors. Whether in our colleges and 
universities there should be one or more special courses of lectures and readings 
devoted exclusively to contemporary literature is another matter. One friend of 
mine, whose chief interest is German, assures me that the psychology and the 
color, so to speak, of German literature has so changed since the war that anything 
written before the war seems to belong to another race. Another German friend, 
however, is of the opinion that a study of contemporary German drama would be 
primarily an attempt to solve riddles. 

In Romance Philology, which is my chief interest, we must read and give 
weight to the latest book. Is this not equally true in the history of ideas? But, in 
our present scheme of university work, the intensive study of philology can not well 
be begun before the graduate years, and I am inclined to believe that a compre- 
hensive study of present-day literary movements should also be postponed till after 
graduation. But, by all means, let us never fail to introduce to our upper classmen 
the outstanding writers of today. An undergraduate course in modern drama, for 
instance, should always end with the reading of some significant plays by prom- 
inent living authors. 


It is much easier for both the instructor and the students to read older works. 
When we consider the nineteenth century, we find that the writings of Victor Hugo, 
Balzac, and Maupassant, of Espronceda, Zorilla, and Bécquer, of Manzoni, Gia- 
cosa, and Carducci, have been thoroughly analyzed and classified, so that little of 
this sort of work remains to be done. And the words that these authors used have 
been admitted to the dictionaries. But when we read a play or a novel by a young 
writer of today whose chief purpose seems to be to blaze out a new trail for himself, 
wide reading and a highly trained critical faculty are requisite in those who attempt 
to judge him; and frequently many of the words that such a writer uses have not 
yet found their way into the dictionaries. 


For underclassmen I should prefer the recognized masterpieces of the foreign 
literature. These must be read sooner or later by all who go on, as they are the basic 
material on which the contemporary structure rests. Time has proved that they 
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are worth reading, while only Heaven knows whether any of the writings that are 
now flung out daily will last a decade. Most of them will not, if the events of the 
future may be judged by those of the past. 

E. C. Hitts 


Before answering your questions in regard to the study of contemporary litera- 
ture, I must outline the general plan of our courses in Spanish. 

We do not allow any students to study /iterature until they know how to read, 
write, and speak the Janguage. We consider that in the case of an average student 
three years are needed for this preliminary work, and therefore do not allow him to 
enter our literary courses until he has passed our third year Spanish, for which the 
prerequisite is either our own second year Spanish or the College Board Entrance 
Examination called Spanish B. The only exceptions that we make to this rule are 
in the case of students who have passed our second year Spanish with a mark of 90 
on a scale of 100. We are able, therefore, to give our literary courses in the same way 
that such courses are given in the English Department. The books that we ask the 
students to read are read in the original editions, never in school texts, the assign- 
ments are from fifty to sixty pages in length, and the lectures are given and the 
discussions carried on entirely in Spanish. 

The literary courses that we give in the fourth year are courses in the Novel, 
because we believe that students will learn how to read literature better if they 
start with fiction. Novels are easier for them to read and understand than drama, 
verse, or essays, and usually arouse their interest more effectively. Our fifth courses 
are devoted, for the most part, to the other kinds of literature. 

With this preliminary explanation, I can perhaps better answer your questions. 

1. I do favor the study of contemporary foreign literature, and especially in our 
fourth year work, because it most effectively arouses the interest of the student 
at the beginning, when long assignments seem most difficult, and also, of course, 
because many books written to-day are of value per se. It is obvious, too, that in 
his later work the student cannot appreciate the flavor of an archaic style unless he 
be familiar with modern or contemporary literary style. 

2. It is evident from my preliminary explanation that I do not believe such 
study should be begun before the fourth year of work. 

3. I think that the amount of work in contemporary literature should be 
determined by natural considerations. Since I believe that successful teaching of 
literature in the fourth year depends in great part upon interesting the students, a 
great many, if not most of the works read, should be books that will make a direct 
appeal to them, and this means books that may be called contemporary literature, 
if you do not mean by that only books of the hour. 

4. The selections of the works to be studied in the fourth year should depend 
(1) on the value of the books per se, and (2) on their value for arousing the interest 
of the student. A fifth year student, however, is usually interested in anything 
that is good literature, and therefore the only criterion for selecting books for the 
fifth year should be their value for fulfilling the aim of the course. Whether or not a 
fifth year course should include contemporary works depends entirely on whether 
the teacher believes they are needed for the purpose of accomplishing the object 
he has in mind in that particular course. 
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5. I can only repeat that I do not believe in teaching language at the same time 
that I am teaching literature. The students in our literary courses already know how 
to read, write, and speak Spanish, and the method of treatment should be that 
which most appeals to the teacher as a teacher of literature. 

It may be that you will be interested to know exactly what books we are reading 
this year in our four undergraduate courses in literature: 

The Modern Novel in Spain: Gonzalo Gonzales de la Gonzalera, by Pereda; 
La Familia de Le6n Roch, Misericordia, and Dona Perfecta, by Galdés; La Her- 
mana San Sulpicio, José, La Alegria del Capitan Ribot, by Valdés; Cafias y Barro 
and Mare Nostrum by Blasco Ibanez; El Mayorazgo de Labraz and Zalacain el 
Aventurero, by Baroja; La Pata de la Raposa, by Ayala; Casta de Hidalgos, by 
Leén; Sonatas, by Valle-Inclan. 

The Modern Novel in Spanish America: Amalia, by Marmol; Maria by Isaacs; 
Entre dos Luces, £1 Candidato, Promisién, by Ocantos; La Raza de Cafn, by 
Reyles; El Hombre de Hierro, by Blanco-Fombona; Flor de Durazno, by Hugo 
Wast; Nacha Regules, by Gdlves; La Vida Victoriosa by Leuman; El Hermano 
Asno, by Barrios; Tiempos de la Patria Vieja, by Angélica Palma; La Mitra en la 
Mano, by Blanco-Fombona; La Ola, by Ocantos; Pata de Zorra, by Hugo Wast. 

The Golden A ge of Spanish Literature: In this course we are studying Cervantes; 
Don Quijote and the Novelas ejemplares; the Picaresque Novel: the Lazarillo and 
the Buscén; ten plays of Lope de Vega, Alarc6n, Tirso, and Calderén; and lyric 
poetry. 

Spanish-American Literature: In this course we are studying the drama, espe- 
cially the plays of Florencio Sanchez; the essay, especially Sarmiento and Rodé, the 
Gaucho poetry; and the verse of the Modernistas. 

You can see, therefore, that a great part of our material is contemporary, and 
that we by no means avoid contemporary literature even in our fifth year courses. 

There is one very important matter which is not suggested by your five ques- 
tions, unless possibly by the fifth. Many teachers do not believe that literary 
courses should be given in the foreign language, saying that to do so inhibits both 
student and teacher. Since our students, however, have had three years of intensive 
language training before taking up the study of literature, and since we allow only 
our most experienced instructors to give literary courses, the problem does not 
seem very serious to us. It has been our experience, in any case, that students will 
work more enthusiastically when the atmosphere of the class-room is entirely 
Spanish, and the importance of this consideration far outweighs any possible dis- 
advantages that may be inherent in our method. 

F. B. Luqurens 


In approaching the question of the advisability of introducing the under- 
graduate to a more extended study of contemporary literature in the departments 
of modern foreign languages, we at once find ourselves forced to consider that the 
humanities are now on the defensive in most American institutions of learning. 
The catastrophe which threatens all literary studies in our colleges may perhaps be 
avoided by a change of attitude on the part of teachers of literature. If these 
teachers relized more fully how quickly the study of modern foreign literatures 
may disappear from the curriculum, they would evince more interest in the reasons 
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which at present determine the election of certain subjects and courses by under- 
graduates. Those halcyon days, when prescription rather than election reigned, 
have disappeared, leaving the teacher of French, German, Italian, or Spanish 
literature with the alternative of offering students what they want or lecturing to 
empty benches. 

Since the undergraduate is now the controlling factor, it becomes necessary to 
find out what are his tastes in foreign literature. An analysis of deservedly popular 
courses in a number of institutions reveals the fact that students do not necessarily 
demand contemporary subjects. The Dante course, at a certain college in New 
England, has been largely elected for many years, while courses on the literature of 
the Middle Ages or the Renaissance have in other instances attracted many more 
students than courses on the nineteenth century or the contemporary period. We 
must seek the explanation for this in the fact that the determining factor is not the 
period studied but rather the ability of the teacher to handle his subject. In some 
courses Dante becomes far more a contemporary than does Carducci or d’Annuncio. 

The undergraduate insists that the approach to any writer or period be from 
his own point of view, which is necessarily modern. The ideas of Rabelais or Mon- 
taigne interest him only in so far as they may be related to those of Mr. Bertrand 
Russell or Professor Meiklejohn. Racine’s Phédre means nothing to him unless he 
discovers in Phédre, as did Jules Lemaitre, a woman, not only of the age of Pericles 
or that of Louis XIV, but also of the present. Even Calvin may take on a new in- 
terest if we analyze him as carefully, and from as modern a point of view, as Sainte 
Beuve did the Jansenists and the Jesuits in his Histoire de Port-Royal. To the 
student who is being initiated into literary study, all literature should be taught as 
modern, or as Flaubert once remarked to Zola, ““Homére était tout aussi moderne 
que Balzac.” 

One may, however, point out that this is begging the question. Other things 
being equal, which writer does the undergraduate prefer, Montaigne or Anatole 
France, admitting for the moment that one is as modern as the other? There can 
be only one answer to this question. The student who reads his history in Wells, 
his philosophy in Durant, who prefers Cabell and Michel Arlen to Dickens and 
Thackeray, who has just perused Dusty Answers and The Bridge of San Luis Rey, 
will always choose France in preference to Montaigne to teach him to lay his head 
“on the pillow of Doubt.’’ He may be making a mistake when he objects that the 
reading of the Essays requires too great a knowledge of the Renaissance in France 
and he may be deceiving himself in thinking that he has understood Anatole France 
before he has made the acquaintance of Voltaire and Renan. He will perhaps 
be misled into thinking he has caught some of the charm of the style of Le Crime of 
Sylvestre Bonnard before he has assimilated Racine to the point of ‘saturation, ’ 
before he has been steeped in the classics both of Greece and Rome as well as those 
of the XVII and XVIII centuries in France. He ignores the many obvious ad- 
vantages to be derived from the chronological order in any literary study. 

Here lies the crux of the situation. The student fails to realize his inability to 
understand contemporary literature. He reads, but rarely comprehends, the writers 
of to-day. Before embarking upon a study of the criticism of Remy de Gourmont, 
one must first digest Saintsbury’s History of Criticism. Many a page of Marcel 
Proust presupposes an acquaintance with the details of French life, French history, 
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and French literature, if the reader is to arrive at that appreciation of A la re- 
cherche du Temps Perdu which allows him to pick up the countless allusions, the many 
conscious pastiches, the reminiscences of Mme. de Sévigné and Saint-Simon, the 
consciously mis-quoted lines from Racine and Malherbe. That is, the undergraduate 
reads recent French literature as an amateur rather than as a student. 


Not all of the writers of the last thirty years in France demand so much on the 
part of the reader. A number of works from this period may be substituted from 
texts based on the masterpieces of the XVII and XVIII century. Jules Romains’ 
Knock compares very favorably with any farce in the French language from La 
Farce de Maitre Pathelin down to the present and there is no question as to the 
possibility of miscomprehension which might arise in the case of Moliére because 
of an insuflicient knowledge of the language or the background of the XVII cen- 
tury. Cyrano de Bergerac, in spite of the fact that some acquaintance with the age 
of Louis XIII seems to be necessary, would undoubtedly be voted both by college 
men and women throughout the country the most interesting French play they had 
ever read. We also have school texts of selections from both Marcel Proust and 
André Gide which serve as very satisfactory introductions to these two very modern 
and yet very elusive writers. We have a large number of school editions of modern 
French texts which combine literary merit with interesting treatment of subjects 
which appeal to college students of the present. The use of these texts will probably 
do more to save the study of literature in our colleges than a premature introduction 
to the masterpieces of the XVII century. Courses on contemporary literature 
generally appeal more directly to students than discussion of the writings of the 
Middle Ages, the Renaissance, or the XVII century, but the teacher of modern 
literature may gauge the success of his teaching by the interest he arouses in his 
students to return to the more remote past in order to understand the present. 

Consequently there is no answer to the question as to what we should teach in 
our colleges. To retain the study of literature in the curriculum we must teach well 
whatever period we select, we must give careful attention to our presentation and 
exposition and select the period which best suits our own individual ability and 
preparation and the special needs of any given group of students. 


James F. Mason 


I certainly favor the study of contemporary foreign literature. I have found 
that the contemporary period is always interesting to students and very rightly, 
for it is the expression of their own period. I should certainly not wish, for my own 
part, to be indifferent to the literature of the day in which I am living. If we intend 
to present a complete idea of foreign literature, we cannot afford, therefore, to 
neglect the study of the contemporary period. 


The study of contemporary foreign literature can best be undertaken, I believe, 
by a student who has had some training in the literature of the Classical period. 
Therefore, it would be better for the study of contemporary literature to come after 
such other courses in literature could have been taken; if for no other reason, for the 
sake of comparison. 


E. W. 
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We have for years given a course in 19th century German literature divided into 
two half-courses: the first covering the first part of the 19th century and the second 
covering the latter part of nineteenth century literature up to and including Ger- 
hard Hauptmann. In the announcement of this second half-course it is stated that 
“the authors chiefly studied are Grillparzer, Hebbel, Otto Ludwig, Gottfried Keller, 
and Hauptmann.” The course was not required of any one, but most men concen- 
trating in German took it, also many graduate students during their first year. 

For a few years we offered a half-course on German Lyric Poetry since 1870. 
The course treated the most recent German lyric poets. It was in the highest 
group, i.e. primarily open to graduate students. It was a small course when it was 
given and was taken almost entirely by graduate students. That course has not 
been offered for several years. 

Las! year, to enable the students to get a glimpse of post-war German litera- 
ture, we offered a half course on the contemporary German drama. The half course 
practically dealt with the German expressionistic drama. This year we offer a half 
course on German Literature since 1900, a course which takes up other forms of 
literature in addition to the drama. The course is not required of anyone, but is 
chiefly taken by men concentrating in German and by others who have a special 
interest in modern European literature. The course is in the middle group, i.e. open 
to graduates and undergraduates. 

I believe a department of German which aims to cover the whole field of 
German literature should offer some work in contemporary German literature. 
I believe contemporary German literature has sufficient interest and intrinsic value 
to merit special treatment. Of course, it should not be emphasized at the expense 
of the classic or romantic periods or the realistic movement of the 19th century, but 
a large department of German in my opinion has the duty to offer the student at 
least the opportunity to get a glimpse of contemporary German literature. The 
difficulty that the reading of many of the texts offers is in itself guarantee that such 
a course will not degenerate into a farce. 

I believe for most students of German literature a half course in contemporary 
literature would be ample (i.e. three lecture hours a week for one semester). This 
work had best come after some study of the classic period and the 19th century. 
Such authors and works should be treated as seem to represent and embody most 
clearly the currents of modern thought. 


Joun A. Watz 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY OF MODERN LANGUAGE METHODOLOGY 
IN AMERICA FOR 1927 


HE Modern Foreign Language Study has made its influence 

forcibly felt during the past year by publication on a large scale. 
No serious follower of language methodology can fail to be impressed 
by Mr. Wood’s report on experiments with new type tests, by Mr. 
Buswell’s conclusions from his photographs of eye movements in 
reading, and by Mr. Buchanan’s Spanish Word Book. Mr. Wood’s 
arraignment of the time-serving aspect of modern language teaching, 
and his insistence on individual differences and on the importance of 
consistent objective measurement, with the same examination for all 
high school grades; Mr. Buswell’s findings with regard to the superi- 
ority of the direct method over the translation method in implanting 
good reading habits, and with regard to the relative inexpertness of 
students after two years, and the approximate equality in reading 
ability of two-year high school and college students;' Mr. Buchanan’s 
thorough and systematic lists of Spanish words; all these publications, 
based as they are on well planned and faithfully executed work, de- 
mand the most serious consideration. 

The Study was also intimately concerned with Mr. O’Shea’s mono- 
graph on the use of foreign languages after graduation, and with 
Mr. Stuart’s analysis of the training of language teachers. Both Mr. 
O’Shea and Mr. Stuart disclose conditions that call for improve- 
ment, while they also reveal a certain amount of real accomplishment. 
Mr. O’Shea’s recommendation of the reading objective is evidently in 
line with current theory, reflected in Mr. Cameron’s Educational 
Psychology. Mr. Judd’s evaluation of the association centers over the 
writing and articulation centers should interest language teachers. 

The movement of recent years to establish accurate achievement 
tests has been greatly extended during 1927. Tests and experiments, 
and comments on tests and experiments, have appeared with some- 
what bewildering frequency. The most satisfactory tests cover vocab- 
ulary, grammar, and reading for content. Particularly in the aural 
and oral phases of language teaching does the creation of achievement 
tests appear difficult, if not impossible. The reader will note valu- 
able work on tests by Mr. Cheydleur in the Wisconsin Bulle- 


"This conclusion is at variance with the conventional equation between 
high school and college work. 
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tin of Educational Research, by the Kaulfers-Broom-Contreras 
co-operation in various periodicals, by Mr. Lemon in_ the 
MODERN LANGUAGE JOURNAL, by Miss Twigg in the Harvard 
French vocabulary tests, by Mr. Espinosa and Mr. Kelly in the 
Stanford Spanish Tests, by the continuation of publication of the 
American Council Tests, and by others. Some of these writers have 
studied variations not only in minor detail but in the general plan of 
the tests themselves. For an extremely conservative, but careful and 
well-founded statement of the value of the new-type tests, one may 
turn to Mr. Tharp’s article in School and Society. Modern language 
teachers will be interested in Mr. Symond’s high opinion of modern 
language tests as mere objective instruments of measurement. 

Not only in testing for achievement has the modern spirit of ex- 
perimentation and objective measurement appeared in the 1927 liter- 
ature. It is noted, among other places, in the articles by Miss Pier- 
son on laboratories, by Mr. Tharp on sectioning, by Mr. Wood 
on vocabulary in the Mopern LANGUAGE JOURNAL, by Miss 
Blakey on prognosis, and by Mr. Limper on correct English in the 
School Review. 

From the absence of protest against current activity in testing and 
measurement, one might conclude that language teachers are quite 
willing to allow free play to the present tendencies. In short, modern 
language methodology, as directed by the Study, appears to be sub- 
ject essentially to a double control, in the way of co-operation be- 
tween educational and linguistic experts. This co-operation is well 
described by Mr. Coleman in School and Society and by Mr. Hen- 
mon in the New England Bulletin. 

The centralized activity described up to this point has not pre- 
vented the appearance of numerous individual articles. Readers of 
the MopeRN LANGUAGE JOURNAL will be grateful to Mr. Kaulfers 
for his treatment of memorization, to Miss Bruerton for her sugges- 
tions on pronunciation, to Miss Eaton for her Esperanto article, to 
Miss Condon for her remarks on dramatization, and to Miss Corbin 
for her discussion of special promotion. They will note also Mr. 
Pargment’s conclusion that the direct method is inferior only in the 
reading objective (Mr. Buswell’s findings indicated a contrary opin- 
ion). Readers of Hispania will profit from Mr. Sughrue’s remarks 
on “interest,” Miss Lavery’s “literary” suggestions, Miss Coate’s 
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advice to beginning students, and Miss Kennedy’s “cultural” recom- 
mendations. Miss Guyles’ “contract plan” in the Wisconsin Journal 
and Miss Rowen’s “directed study” plan in the School Review will 
arouse interest. Miss Reinhardt in the North Central Association 
Quarterly, has a realistic statement of present day conditions. 

In Mr. Tildsley’s report in the Bulletin of High Points one finds 
some glowing appreciation of personality in teachers.* 

Among the periodicals devoted specifically to languages, the 
MopERN LANGUAGE JOURNAL in 1927 has evinced a marked catholic- 
ity of interests. Without abandoning its individual, personal, syn- 
tactical, and literary contributions,* it has opened its pages to the 
newest currents of thought and has demonstrated its willingness to 
co-operate with experts in pedagogy. Hispania contains relatively 
fewer purely pedagogical articles (and more scholarly articles) than 
formerly, and of course reflects necessarily the slightly assertive 
attitude of a one-language periodical. It also has shown a disposition 
to publish the results of the latest scientific experimentation. The 
Modern Languages Forum continues to serve its useful purpose 
with splendid, although briefly stated material. 

Teachers of German are asserting themselves and studying their 
problems with renewed confidence. 

To recapitulate: The year 1927 is marked by further extensive 
co-operation between educational and linguistic experts. The prevail- 
ing trend in methodological writing is toward objective (perhaps one 
might even say mechanistic) measurement. Writers are stressing 
individual differences, the reading objective, and intensive study for 
selected groups. Achievement tests are in ferment. It will remain 
for 1928 and succeeding years to determine whether the impulses 
now apparent will be continued, or arrested, or diverted. 


BULLETIN OF HIGH PoINTS 


Grossman, Lena M.: “Slow Progress Classes in Modern Languages in the 
New Utrecht High School.” IX:7:35-37. Explains grouping of weak 
students to do elementary work slowly. 

Hyde, Isabella: “Course of Reading in French by Terms.” IX:1:58-63. Books 
in English on fiction, history, biography, social life, and travel. 


*It is unnecessary to state that many other books and articles in the 
literature of 1927 contain much merit. 

*This bibliography continues, as in the past, to list articles on syntax, 
and to omit articles on literature. 
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Tildsley, John L.: “Better Teaching in the High Schools of New York City.” 
IX :8:1-145. Scattered references to modern language teachers. 

Vexler, Felix: “Notes on the Teaching and Drilling of French Verbs.” 
IX :10:47-55. Anti-mechanical devices used to combat common errors. 


(Brief items are contained in the HicH Pornts and in the EpucatTionaL NOTES 
AND ANNOUNCEMENTS of this periodical.) 


BULLETIN OF THE NEW ENGLAND Mopern LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION 


Coffman, George R.: “Modern Curricula with Special Reference to the Place 
and Value of Modern Languages.” XNVII:13-25. Three basic groups are 
English and foreign languages, natural sciences, and social sciences; func- 
tions of modern literature are ewsthetics and idealism. 

Davis, Ray: “Literature in the Nominative Case.” XVII:3-13. Literature 
enlarges the mind. Fixed reading year in and year out is bad. American 
life must furnish greatest inspiration for Americans. 

Geddes, James: “Report of the Librarian.” XVII:69-111. A comprehensive 
review of recent texts. 

Henmon, Vivian A. C.: “The Modern Foreign Language Study and its Prob- 
blems.” XVII:25-37. Discusses problems attempted and unattempted, 
with special reference to age of beginning, length of course, objectives, 
curriculum content, and method. 

Snow, William B.: “A Modern Language as a Life Possession.” XVII :37-49. 
A life possession is blended with memories, traditions, thoughts, and feeling. 
“The method of attack must be oral.” 


THE BULLETIN OF THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION 


De Vitis, M. A.: “The Teaching of Foreign Literatures in High Schools.” 
V1I:4:5-8. Suggests outlines for Spanish and German literature. 

Shelton, Whitford H.: “The Question of Vocabulary.” VII:6-11. Cites opin- 
ions, and without denying value of “association between the concept and 
the semantic unit,” urges that other methods are also serviceable. 


(Many brief items are found in this periodical.) 


BULLETIN OF THE WISCONSIN ASSOCIATION OF MODERN FoREIGN LANGUAGE 
TEACHERS 


Cast, G. C.: “How to Enrich our German Courses.” No. 59:10-11. Make 
more references to German cultural achievements. 

Purin, C. M., and others: “Report of the Committee on Teacher Training.” 
No. 63 :6-8. Definite recommendations. 

Ritzman, Elizabeth: “The Contract System and Modern Languages.” No. 60:2-6 
Aims to substitute units of work for choppy assignment; to make work 
more definite and motivated; to substitute a standard of mastery for a 
75 per cent passing grade. 


(Many reprints and brief items are contained in this periodical.) 
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CLASSICAL JOURNAL 
Scott, Kenneth: “A Study of the Grades of Students at the University of 
Wisconsin with reference to Preparation in Foreign Languages.” 
XXII :370-379. Good grades made by students who studied foreign lan- 
guages—especially Latin—in high school. 


THe HicH ScHOoL JOURNAL 
Giduz, Hugo: “How Much is Two Years of High School French?” X:213-214. 
Only twenty-five ten-hour days each vear, but a foundation is built. 
Lavery, Lorna I.: “The present Status of Spanish in the Secondary Schools of 
North Carolina.” X:78-79. Statistics based on a questionnaire indicate 
steady growth for ten years. 


HicH TEACHER 


Contreras, Maria S.; Broom, Eustace; Kaulfers, Walter: “Two Unstandardized 
Tests in Spanish. III :50-51,56. 


HIspANIA 

Anon.: “Spanish Studies in Great Britain.” X:108. Growth of interest in 
the study of Spanish in Great Britain. 

Brown, Russell G. O. C.: “An Observation: English in Mexico; X :255-256. 
Mexicans have a greater command of English after a year’s study than 
Americans of Spanish. 

Buffum, Mary E.: “The Post-positive pronoun in Spanish.” X:181-188. 


“ the enclitic position of object pronouns is not unusual, nor 
restricted to a few cases, but, rather, is an important factor in modern 
Spanish.” 


Coates, Mary W.: “A Letter to High School Students Just Beginning the Study 
of Spanish.” X :30-36. Suggestions for the beginner. 

Coester, Alfred: “Again the Spanish Superlative.” X:176-180. “The time has 
not yet come for a dogmatic statement that the ‘superlative does not 
exist in Castilian.’ 

Coester, Alfred: “Practical Pan Americanism.’ X:95-98. Advisability of estab- 
lishing courses to promote an intellectual understanding between the United 
States and Latin America. 

Goode, Pauline L.: “Some Easy Spanish Books for Children.” X:271-278. 
Bibliography of books especially suitable for children from kindergarten 
through the grammar school. 

Hendrix, W. S.: “Address of the President.” X:43-47. The service which 
the American Association of Teachers of Spanish renders and suggestions 
for its improvement. 

Hoover, Herbert: “American Relations.” X:129-138. The importance of 
Spanish from an international point of view. 

Jones, Maro B.: “Suggestions for the Study of Portuguese.” X:265-269. 
Bibliography of books available for the study of Portuguese. 
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Kaulfers, Walter: “Facilitating Recall in Language Work.” X:257-264. Prac- 

tical suggestions for facilitating memorization by versification. 

Kennedy, Ruth L.: “Elementary Spanish and the Cultural.” X:99-104. The 

need for introducing a cultural background while the student is learning 

the language. 

Lavery, Lorna I.: “Survey Literature Suggestions for Spanish Clubs.” 
X :429-432. “Suggestions for a series of popular programs.” 

Martz, Mrs. Phyllis E.: “Correlation of Spanish with Other High School Sub- 
jects.” X:423-428. A few of the ways to realize correlation. 


l, Miller, W. M.: “Cuba for Foreign Experience.’ X:91-94. The advantage of 
travel and study in near-by Cuba. 

Nykl, Alois R.: “Travel-talkers’ Spanish.” X:22-29. A survey from 1824 to 


| the present, showing considerable improvement. 

Rice, William F.: “Is the Spanish Superlative an Illusion? X:105-107. Ques- 

| tions Mr. Parker's recent statement: “the article is used with the Spanish 

comparative-superlative only when it is essential.” 

| Rowe, L. S.: “Chairs of Hispanic-American Literature.” X:341-342. An 

| appeal on the practical and on the intellectual side. 

Spaulding, Robert K.: “Puedo Hacerlo versus Lo Puedo Hacer and Similar 
Cases.” X :343-348. A discussion of the position of the object personal pro- 
noun logically governed by an infinitive dependent upon another verb, espe- 
cially an auxiliary. 

Spell, J. R.: “Spanish Teaching in the United States.” X:141-159. Traces 

the growth of the study of Spanish. 

Sturgis, Cony: “Uso de Le por Les.” X:251-254. The thought of the speaker 
determines the construction. 

Sughrue, Cecil: “Activities to Promote Interest in the Spanish Department.” 
X :349-354. Aids to stimulate interest in the study of the language. 

Wilkins, Lawrence A.: “The Chapters of the American Association of Teachers 
of Spanish.” X:209-224. The service and advantages of the Association. 

Williams, C. Scott: “Recuerdos Personales.”” X:237-240. Some interesting 
comparisons between Chileans and Mexicans. 


ITALICA 


Fischer, Walter: “The Study of Italian in Germany.” IV:5-8. Italian is still 
a popular language study. 

Wilkins, Ernest H.: “Books on Italian Art.” IV:30-31. A knowledge of 
Italian art is invaluable for the teacher of literature. Lists standard books. 


JoURNAL OF EDUCATION 


Doyle, Henry G.: “The ‘General Language’ Course.” CVI:63-64. Predicts 
growth of the course and reviews two recent books about it. 

Doyle, Henry G.: “Why Not Italian?” CVI:215-216. A plea for more study 
of Italian. 
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THE JouRNAL OF EpUCATIONAL PsYCHOLOGY 


Seibert, Louise C.: “An Experiment in Learning French Vocabulary.” 
XVIII :294-309. Both for accuracy and retention studying aloud is the 
best method—better than silent study or study aloud with written recall. 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 


Jensen, Dortha W.: “The Gifted Child.” XV :34-45, 126-133, 198-206. Speed, 
enrichment, and special curriculum have been tried. “More reading and 
a modern language, usually French, as well as more work in music and 
art, are commonly mentioned.” 

Taylor, Howard: “Foreign Language Training of Two Hundred and Sixty- 
Four College Freshmen.” XV:60-61. High Schools should offer their 
foreign language in the last two years. 

Broom, M. Eustace: “A Silent Reading Test in Spanish.” XVI:357-364. 
Describes test with a question on assigned passage and an answer to be 
completed by key word. 


JOURNALISM BULLETIN 


Anon.: “Foreign Language Study and Journalism.” Report of Investigation 
Conducted by the American Association of Schools and Departments of 
Journalism. IV :23-29 (June, 1927). Results of questionnaire. 


Kentucky SCHOOL QUARTERLY 


Barnes, G. Ivan: “The Curriculum for the Small High Schools.” XITII:59-69. 
Few schools offer modern languages, and few pupils are enrolled, because 
courses are elective. 


Movern LANGUAGE JOURNAL 


Alpern, Hyman: “Correlation in the Reading of Spanish.” XI1:337-352. The 
possibility of correlating Spanish and other subjects, with a list of Spanish 
translations of books frequently used in schools. 

Beardsley, Wilfred A.: “The World Federation Meets.” XII:132-133. A brief 
report. 

Breazeale, Elizabeth: “Selling Our Wares.” XI:522-523. A plan to create inter- 
est in those not engaged in, as well as those engaged in, language study. 
Broom, Eustace and Contreras, Maria S.: “A Background Vocabulary List in 
Spanish.” XI:459-463. The results of studies for a standardized vocabu- 

lary in Spanish. 

Bruerton, Courtney: “French Pronunciation: a Suggestion.” X1:436-437. A 
plan for teaching the vowel sounds, the silence of final consonants, and 
single and double nasals. 

Bushnell, Marjorie: “A French Club for First Year High School Pupils.” 
XI :376-380. The feasibility of a first year French club. 
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Cole, Robert D.: “Free Composition vs. Translation into the Foreign Language 
in Developing Ability to Write a Foreign Language.” XI1:200-206. Free 
composition, in the nature of a tendency, gave better results. 

Condon, Vesta A.: “The Use of Plays in Spanish Classes.” XI:438-446. 
Stresses the importance of dramatization, with suggestions for successful 
reading of plays. Lists many characteristics of suitable dramas for the 
classroom. 

Corbin, Alberta L.: “Special Promotion for Superior Students.” XII :115-117. 
Opportunity for the capable student to enter advanced courses, and to 
form the habit of reading independently. 

Daggett, Mabel C.: “Translation from French into English by the ABC 
Method.” XI1:513-516. Three distinct steps: A the reading, B the literal 
translation, C the idiomatic English translation. 

Dickman, Adolphe-Jacques: “De La Composition Frangaise.”’ XII:180-187. 
Report of an experiment, with novel suggestions for composition work. 
Eaton, Helen S.: “The Educational Value of an Artificial Language.” XII :87-94. 
“Esperanto is a medium by which the child can take apart the instrument 

of language, examine its parts, and see how it works.” 

Estabrooks, G. H.: “A Linguistic ‘Daily Dozen’.” XII:197-200. A plan to 
be employed in the early grades to eliminate vain drill in phonetics. 

Friedl, Berthold C.: “A Study in Foreign Language Prognosis.” XI :298-314. 
The results of seven prognosis tests, giving some evidence of students’ 
ability to learn foreign languages. 

Goddard, Eunice R.: ‘“Re-translation a Substitute for the Theme.” XII :204-208 
Advantages and superiority of re-translation. 

Held, Hilde K.: “Bringing France to American Pupils.” XI1:423-426. The 
creation of a French room and the practical use of the language, with 
suggestions for the Junior High School. 

Hess, John A.: “A Guide for German Clubs.” XI1:213-236. Parliamentary 
rules and games given in German. 

Jacob, Paul E.: “Le Francais tel qu’on le parle ou le beau frangais.” 
XI11:123-131. The people create the language, and although it is far 
from that of the old masters, it could be given the necessary prestige for 
our modern, realistic world. 

Johnson, Carl L.: ‘Vocabulary Difficulty and Textbook Selection.” XI :290-297. 
A. standardized vocabulary has various possibilities as a checking list. 
Kaulfers, Walter, and Broom, Eustace: “Two Types of Objective Tests in 
Spanish.” X1:517-521. Unstandardized tests for use in regular classroom 

activities. 

Kennedy, Ruth L.: “Organization in the Spanish Notebook.” XII :207-212 
The notebook should be composed of three parts, grammatical, linguistic, 
and cultural. 

Kinne, Constance: “A Course on French Customs as an Aid to the Study of 
French.” XI1:320-326. Advice for a cultural and informational course, 
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Knapp-Jones, Willis: “Unmaking Jack a Dull Boy.” XII:118-122. Schemes 
to relieve the monotony of language lessons. 

Lemon, J. Francis: “An Objective Test in Spanish.” XII:201-203. A defini- 
tion-completion test for measuring ability to understand written Spanish. 

Lemon, J. Francis: “A Psychological Study on the Subjunctive Mood in 
Spanish.” X1:195-199. Based on the subjunctive as employed by Bena- 
vente, the Quinteros, Galdos, Martinez Sierra. 

Lohstoeter, Lotte O.: “A Device for Teaching German Nouns to Beginners.” 
X1:359-364. A way to dispense with the scientific and historical points 
of view on which the division of nouns is based. 

Maronpot, Raymond P.: “L'Enseignment d'une Fable de La Fontaine: Le 
Loup et l’Agneau.” X1:315-319. A suggestion for the treatment of La 
Fontaine's fables. 

Miller, William Marion: “A Canadian Newspaper in the French Class.” 
X1:456-458. Advantages of Canadian newspapers over French in the 
American classroom. 

Nunemaker, J. Horace: “Advantages of Foreign Travel and Study to the 
Modern Language Teacher.” XI:411-415. Confidence of the teacher in 
himself, and confidence of the pupil in the teacher. 

Pargment, M.S.: “The Effect on Achievement of Method Used.” XI:502-512. 
Direct method classes are superior except in attaining an intelligent reading 
knowledge of the language. 

Patterson, A. S.: “Meditations on Methodology.” X1:365-375. Discusses 
“the trial balance of aims and attainments.” 

Philips, Edith: “The Teaching of Poetry in the Early Stages of Foreign 
Language Study.” XI:447-451. Well chosen lyrics with simplified techni- 
cal explanations make an enthusiastic class. 

Pierson, Pauline: “An Experiment with French and Spanish Laboratories.” 
XII :209-212. Suggestions for laboratory sections, which foster interest and 
enthusiasm for languages. 

Renshaw, Gladys Anne: “The Use of Realia in the Teaching of French in our 
Secondary Schools.” X1:353-358. Realia are important in stimulating the 
interest of the pupil in the study of the language and the nation. 

Rockwell, Leo L.: “A Glimpse into the German Mind.” XII:172-179. A 
survey of books translated or written within the past five years which 
deal with contemporary German culture. 

Schwartz, William L.: “How to Get the Railway Posters of France.” 
X1:452-455. A complete tabulation of all the available information con- 
cerning the French railway posters now on sale. 

Tharp, James B.: “Sectioning Classes in Romance Languages.” XII :95-114. 
Data which seem to warrant grouping according to ability. 

Van Horne, John: “Bibliography of Modern Language Methodology in America 
for 1926.” XI:489-501. 

Vigneron, Robert: ‘“‘Explication de Textes’ and its Adaptation to the Teach- 
ing of Modern Languages.” XII:19-35. A system especially designed for 
graduate classes, although an elementary course is possible and profitable. 
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Werner, Peter A.: “Projects in German.” XI:434-435. Suggestions for the 
successful use of projects in the classroom. 

Wood, Ben D.: “A Comparative Study of the Vocabularies of Sixteen French 
Textbooks.” X1:263-289. “Our modern language texts are not soundly 
articulated as to vocabulary.” 

Wood, Ben D.: “Questionnaire Study of 5,000 Students of French in New 
York State High Schools.” XII:1-18. Approximate proportional tabula- 
tions of results. 


THe Movern LANGUAGES FoRUuM 


Breckheimer, J. P.: ‘The Kind and Frequency of Typical Errors in Written 
French.” XI1I:3:5-7. Findings based on 1,000 free compositions and 
prose compositions show kind of errors and persistence in errors. 

Briois, Louis F. D.: “L’Outillage du professeur de langue.” XI1I:1:11-13. 
Plea for enlightened instruction. Teacher should command phonetics, his 
tory of language, psychology, etc. 

Broom, Eustace; Contreras, Maria; Kaulfers, Walter: “A Silent Reading Test 
in Spanish.” XII:3:7-11. A piece of Spanish is followed by a question to 
be answered by one of five suggested words to test comprehension. Sta- 
tistics given. 

Buswell, G. T.: “The Effect of Different Methods of Teaching upon Ability 
to Read French.” XII:2:7-10. In tests based on photographs of eye 
movements direct method has produced habits of reading superior to 
indirect at the end of two years’ time. 

Clark, Emmitt, and others: ‘Foreign Languages in the Junior High School.” 
XII :4:13-18. Committee report gives statistics on languages taught (in- 
cluding General Language), objectives, failures, textbooks, etc. 

Garcia, Eduardo: “Achievement Tests for Vocabulary.” XII:4:8-13. Com- 
ments on successful use of objective tests, giving types of tests. 

Kaulfers, Walter: ‘Contextual Settings as Auxiliaries to Recall.” XII:4:5-8 
Advocates use of content settings. 

Kaulfers, Walter; and Broom, Eustace: ‘Using Objective Tests in Spanish.” 
XII :2:11-13. Presents samples of silent reading and completion tests. 
Panunzio, Constantine: ‘The Larger Social Uses of Modern Foreign Languages.” 
XII :1:7-10. Commercial, literary, and international uses; development of 

individuality. 

Pattee, Edith B.: ‘The Phonograph as an Aid to Pronunciation.” XII :3:12-14 
Discusses available records. 

Peters, Mary Eleanor: “The American Council Vocabulary Tests.’’ XII :2 :24-20 
Analyzes Mr. Buchanan’s word list and finds that the word groups repre- 
sent the mind of the student. 

Theobald, Harry: “The Scope and Purpose of Third and Fourth Year Spanish 
with Reference to Advanced Work in College.” XII:2:22-24. Recom- 
mends that only good students go beyond the tenth grade. 

(Many brief items are contained in the Correspondence and Communications 
of this periodical.) 
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MONATSHEFTE FUr DeEuTSCHE SPRACHE UND PADAGOGIK. JAHRBUCH, 1926. 
National Teachers’ Seminary, Milwaukee, 1927. 

Feise, Ernst: “Jugendspiel und Laienbiihne.” Pp. 46-52. Value of dramatics. 

Saleski, Reinhold: “Der deutsche Unterricht unter den Studenten.” Pp. 55-56. 
It is time to call students’ attention to the value of German. 

Sandbach, F. E.: “German Studies in the British Isles since 1924.” Pp. 
22-37. The war depression has been followed by recovery; review of 
publications. 

Schreiber, Martha: “Ein Bundesgenosse des Deutschunterrichts.” Pp. 53-54. 
Material for extra-class use. 


Tonnelat, Ernest: ‘Der Deutschunterricht in Frankreich wahrend und nach 
dem Weltkriege.” Pp. 14-22. Study of German has regained much since the 
war. 


Whyte, John: “The Revival of German Clubs in American Colleges.” Pp. 37-46. 
“Make German songs the basic Verein activity.” They should be “sung 
by heart” and “acted out.” Bibliography. 


New York HERALD TRIBUNE 


Doyle, Henry G.: “Why not Italian?” Sunday, Sept. 4, 1927: p. 7. Reprint of 
Mr. Doyle's article in the Journal of Education. 


Tue NorvuH CENTRAL ASSOCIATION QUARTERLY 

Reed, A. A.: “Report of Special Committee on Restatement of College Entrance 
Requirements.” II:166-172. States actual conditions and proposes recom- 
mendations. Some stress on sequential relation. “A major in foreign lan- 
guages may consist of a year of one language and two years of another, 
but a minor must be a single language.” 

Reinhardt, Emma: “Standards for Immediate or Classroom Objectives, Materials 
of Instruction and Pupil Activities, for Two Years of French.” II :333-338. 
Summary of a thesis; author finds that in practice linguistic objectives 
prevail over avocational, indirect method grammars over direct, prepared 
over literary readers in the first year, literary over prepared in second, and 
other interesting results. 


THe On10 TEACHER 


Farquhar, Esther L.: “Why Study a Language?” XLVIII:60-61. “Master 
at least one language, other than your own.” Sets forth value of Spanish. 


PEABODY JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 
Patterson, Herbert: “The High School Curriculum as it is.” IV:218-224. 
Figures include French and Spanish (Oklahoma Schoois). Article indicates 
that financial rather than educational principles con.sol the curriculum. 


THE QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF THE UNIVERSITY OF NortTH DAKOTA 
Tamborra, Joseph: “Why the Italian Language should be Taught in the 
Colleges and Universities of our Country.” XVIII:1:56-64. Value of 
Italian in fine arts, music, journalism, literature. 
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ScHooL REVIEW 

Adams, Jesse E.: “Relations of High School Pupils to High School Sub- 
jects.’ XXXV:354-362, 417-427. “The subjects which the girls most want, 
but cannot get, are domestic science, French, Spanish, typewriting, and 
bookkeeping. The subjects the boys most want, but cannot get, are 
manual training, typewriting, shorthand, chemistry, and bookkeeping.” 
Modern languages play a minor part in this study, based on conditions 
in small Kentucky high schools. 

Blakey, Ruth: “The Use of Prognostic Tests in Modern Languages.” 
XXXV :692-698. Tests made in Okmulgee High School indicate that fail- 
ure and discouragement may be saved by advice based on _ prognostic 
tests. 

Limper, Louis H.: “The Effect of Having Studied a Foreign Language in 
High School on the Ability of College Freshmen to Use English Correctly.” 
XXXV :676-680. Tests indicate some superiority for those who have 
studied a foreign language two or more years. 

Rowen, Lorene: “Directed Study in French.” XXXV:222-226. Describes 
method based on individual work; all reading done in classroom. 


ScHOOL AND SOCIETY 

Anon.: “The Foreign Language School Laws of Hawaii.” XXV:192-193. 
The regulations are now before the Supreme Court. 

Coleman, Algernon: “The Progress of the Modern Foreign Language Study.” 
XXVI:80-84. A general review of the activities of the Study, its chief 
reports, tests, and word and idiom counts. The review stresses definite- 
ness in objectives and measurements, and asserts that the cause of the 
modern languages is one. 

Doyle, Henry G.: “The Modern Foreign Languages in American Education.” 
XXVI:599-603. Stresses humanistic aim, and urges more, and more effi- 
cient, teaching of languages; against acquisition of a smattering of a lan- 
quage. 

Fritts, L. B.: “A Summer in Aztec Land.” XXV:49-51. The Mexican sum- 
mer school. 

Mead, Margaret: “Group Intelligence Tests and Linguistic Disability among 
Italian Children.” XXV:465-468. “Classification of foreign children in 
schools where they have to compete with American children, on the basis 
of group intelligence test findings alone, is not a just evaluation of the 
child’s innate capacity.” 

Tharp, James B.: “The New Examination versus the Old in Foreign Lan- 
guages.” XNXVI:691-694. Gives preference to the new objective type or 
to a combination of the new and old over the old type alone. 

(Brief items are contained in the Educational Events of this periodical.) 


University oF ILLINOIS BULLETIN. PROCEEDINGS OF THE HIGH SCHOOL 
CONFERENCE 
Bond, Otto F.: “The Reading Objective.” XXIV :17:270-274. Describes con- 
centration on reading in the University of Chicago Junior College. 
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VIRGINIA TEACHER 


Cabel, Frances: “Teaching Aids in French.” VIII:109-113. Discusses records, 
charts, papers, games, tests, etc. 


THE Wisconsin JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


Guyles, Calla A.: “The Contract Plan in Foreign Language Work.” XL :17-20. 
Describes a way to keep all students busy and interested by individual 
differences; gives sample contracts. 


Books AND PAMPHLETS 


Buchanan, Milton A.: “A Graded Spanish Word Book.” The University of 
Toronto Press 1927, 195 pp. A list of 6,702 words based on a count of 
1,200,000 running words and arranged both by merit and alphabetically, 
with frequency and range indicated. 

Buchanan, M. A., and others: “American Council Modern Language Tests.” 
World Book Co. 1926-1927. Tests in French, German, Italian and Span- 
ish for measure of Vocabulary, Comprehension, and Grammar. 

Buswell, G. T.: “A Laboratory Study of the Reading of Modern Foreign 
Languages.” Publications of the American and Canadian Committees on 
Modern Languages. Volume Two. Macmillan 1927. XIV+100 pp. By 
the method of photographing eye movements the author concludes that 
there is no notable difference in reading maturity, after two years of 
high school and college language study; but that elementary school stu- 
dents are below the level of the others; that two years of direct method 
study produces greater maturity in reading than two years of translation 
method; that there is no great difference in French, German, and Spanish; 
that second year groups do not approach the mature reading habits of 
experts. 

Cameron, Edward H.: “Educational Psychology.” The Century Co. 1927. 
XIV+467 pp. Chapter XIX (pp. 374 to 388) on Foreign Languages, 
dealing chiefly with Latin, notes the “frank abandonment” in many schools 
of the speaking objective. 

Cheydleur, Frederic D.: “The American Council French Grammar Test. Se- 
lection Type. Preliminary Experiment at the University of Wisconsin.’ 
University of Wisconsin Bureau of Educational Research, 1927. 35 pp. 
Statistics of the extensive experiment, with discussion. “It appears, how- 
ever, at the present time, that the selection type, though relatively new, 
has certain advantages, such as requiring the minimum amount of time for 
answering and scoring and yielding the highest medians when compared 
with the true-false type, the completion type, and the ‘cross-out’ type.” 
Many other deductions. 

Cosenza, Mario E.: “Sixth Annual Report.” (Italian Teachers Association.) 
Cappabianca Press 1927. 16 pp. News and statistics of registration in 
Italian in High Schools and Colleges. 

Douglass, Aubrey A.: “Secondary Education.” Houghton-Mifflin 1927. 
XXXVI-+649 pp. Discusses general language course (262-263); social 
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values of foreign language (438); vocational values seriously questioned 
(575-576). 

Espinosa, Aurelio M., and Kelly, Truman L.: ‘The Stanford Spanish Tests.” 
Stanford University 1927. Grammar, vocabulary and paragraph mean- 
ing tests, with explanations and keys. 

Goode, Pauline L.: ‘Easy Spanish Books for Children.” 8 pp. Instituto de 
las Espafias, 1927. Substantially the material noted in Miss Goode’s ar- 
ticle in Hispania. 

Holley, Charles E.: “The Practical Teacher. A Handbook of Teaching De- 
vices.” The Century Co. 1927. Sporadic references to number teaching 
(p. 134), singing (190-191), contests (174-175), etc. 

Judd, Charles H.: “Psychology of Secondary Education.” Ginn 1927. XIV+ 
545 pp. Chapter XII, Psychology of Foreign Languages, discusses reasons 
for study, objectives, reading attainment, method. The association centers 
are more important than the writing and articulation centers. 

Koos, Leonard V.: “The American Secondary School.” Ginn 1927. Figures 
show relative decline in foreign languages, as well as other old subjects, 
with the growth of new subjects (pp. 357-361). Discussion of Latin and 
modern foreign languages (pp. 442-465) summarized as follows (p. 454): 
“This summary ought not to be concluded without a statement, that the 
values for all pupils, or for any large proportion of them, are easily over- 
estimated. As compared with most of the foregoing groups of subjects, 
generous and vital relationships with the aims and functions are much less 
readily demonstrable. The foreign languages seem not to comport nearly so 
well with the purposes of a modern and democratic secondary education 
as do the other families of academic subjects already reviewed. They will, 
however, continue to be made available to the secondary school pupil, and 
every effort should be made to put them on as high a level of efficiency, 
with appropriate content and methods, as possible.” 

McKown, Harry C.: “Extracurricular Activities.” Macmillan 1927. XXII+ 
617 pp. Purpose and activities of French Club (pp. 103-104). 

O’Shea, M. V.: “The Postscholastic Reading of Modern Foreign Languages.” 
Bureau of Education, Washington 1927. VIII+78 pp. A digest of re- 
sults of a questionnaire. Correspondents say that time devoted to modern 
languages in school was well spent, but postscholastic reading seems meager 
to the author. Suggests reading objective in preference to grammar, compo- 
sition, and conversation, and advises contemporary rather than classical 
literature. 

Snedden, David: ‘What's Wrong with American Education?” Lippincott 1927. 
X+379 pp. Seems to favor more intensive study of chief modern lan- 
guages by much more limited numbers of students (pp. 302-305). 

Stuart, Hugh: “The Training of Modern Foreign Language Teachers for the 
Secondary Schools in the United States.” Teachers’ College, Columbia 
University 1927. X-+111 pp. A review, based on questionnaire, of de- 
partment administration, departmental courses, and observation and prac- 
tice teaching. 
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Symonds, Percival M.: ‘Measurement in Secondary Education.”’ Macmillan 
1927. XVIII+588 pp. Characterizes American Council Tests in modern 
languages as “the most adequate tests available in any high school sub- 
ject” (pp. 156-161). 

Twigg, Alice M.: “The Harvard Tests, French Vocabulary, Form A.” Ginn 
1927. 6 pp. 150 words chosen from prepared list of 7,211, some alone, 
others in sentences. Description of word count, weighting, etc. 

Wilkins, Lawrence A., and others: “French Word and Idiom Lists.” Double- 
day, Page 1927. 32 pp. Lists collected from texts used in elementary 
courses in New York City. 

Wilkins, Lawrence A., and others: “Spanish Word and Idiom Lists.” Double- 
day, Page 1927. 32 pp. Lists collected from texts used in elementary 
courses in New York City. 

Wood, Ben D.: “New York Experiments with New-Type Modern Language 
Tests.” Publications of the American and Canadian Committees on Modern 
Languages. Volume One. Macmillan 1927. XII+339 pp. A searching 
statistical report and discussion of experiments in New York Junior High 
Schools in 1925 and 1926, and of the Regents Experiment of 1925. The 
author finds new-type examinations roughly twice as reliable and valid 
as old-type examinations of equal time and allowance. In the interest 
of objective measurement he urges the same examination for four high 
school years. He deprecates time-serving aspect of modern language teach- 
ing, and urges attention to individual differences. 


EpitH Lucite WELCH 
JoHN VAN Horne 
University of Illinois 


THE STUDY OF ITALIAN IN RETROSPECT AND 
PROSPECT 
LTHOUGH no academic studies could be less belligerent 
than Romance Languages, their development may, to a 
certain extent at least, be related to wars. We are told, in fact, 
by our now barely middle-aged colleagues who were teaching in 
1898, that the study of Spanish received a new impetus immediate- 
ly after the Spanish war, which revealed to the United States the 
empires of South America, and we have ourselves witnessed a 
general expansion of Romance Languages in the last ten years, 
immediately following the Great War. Of course, as our teachers 
of Freshman Rhetoric used to say: post hoc non propter hoc. 
Nevertheless it is only natural to assume that the study of a 
language is not entirely unconnected with the relations between 
our country and that of the language in question. 

We should prefer to think, and we may well be correct in so 
thinking, that American youth, absorbed though it is in the 
commercial and industrial exploitation of our continent, and, 
according to the trend of contemporary thought, more interested 
in science than in the humanities, has however begun to appreciate 
the less tangible but far more spiritually and intellectually valu- 
able aspect of the humanities, and that accordingly it sees the 
value of languages, not as utilitarian vehicles of pecuniary ad- 
vantage, but as openings to the Elysian fields of literature, which 
is the inexhaustible revelation of Life. 

Among recent developments in the increased popularity of 
the humanities, the growth of the study of Italian in the United 
States seems to me to be an irrefutable fact. I base this convic- 
tion on the following contributory symptoms, which, having 
come to my knowledge directly, I venture to talk of personally. 

As Editor of /talica I have had occasion to be in touch with 
teachers of Italian all over the country. Almost innumerable 
times I have received from mature or youthful instructors and 
from all parts of the country, from Maine to California and from 
Minnesota to Texas, messages such as these: ‘“‘At last Italian is 
coming into its own. This year for the first time we are offering 
a course in Elementary Italian.’ ““‘While in past years our Italian 
class was lingering along with five or ten students, we now have 
twenty-five and are planning a second year course in literature.”’ 
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And from a few of the larger institutions: ‘‘We now have two 
(three or four) sections of Elementary Italian, and our Dante 
course has some ten or fifteen students.’’ This increase seems spon- 
taneous and now continuous. 

Another significant fact is the increase in text books. Accord- 
ing to a list of Italian text books compiled in 1919" only 24 
text books were available at that time. And if we go still farther 
back to 1910-1912 we find a great scarcity of text books indeed: 
two or three grammars, chief among them Professor Grandgent’s, 
three or four readers (La Locandiera, Marinoni’s, etc.) issued 
by very few publishers. Now we have quite an imposing collec- 
tion from many publishers: texts to fulfill practically every need 
(though we still need the perfect compositon book), and, in 
spite of their numbers, it seems that the sale of these books is 
thriving. Last year I counted seven Italian Grammars in 
the making, three or four of which have not yet seen the light. 
Obviously this large and sudden supply must have come to meet 
a real demand. 

Although we are generally skeptical about drawing conclusions 
from mere statistics, the actual figures given by Professor Cosenza 
in his annual reports on the growth of Italian seem to voice a 
steady and vigorous annual development. His work (and I am 
glad to have this opportunity of giving him grateful praise for his 
ceaseless efforts in behalf of Italian) has also been in the direction 
of introducing Italian into High Schools, at least in our metro- 
politan centers, and of placing it on an equal footing with other 
foreign languages in college admission. These two develop- 
ments,in which he has been very successful, also point to a larger 
scope for Italian studies. 

Another symptom is the demand for teachers of Italian in 
colleges and universities in different parts of the country. For we 
may well say now that every reputable institution offers some 
course in Italian, even if only of elementary grade, and that the 
larger institutions need two or more instructors in this subject. 

Still another symptom, and perhaps the most promising of all, 
is the actual establishment of chairs of Italian in the greater 
centers of learning. There are at present only five or six full pro- 


1 Ernest H. Wilkins and Rudolph Altrocchi, Current American Books for Italian 
Classes, in The Modern Language Journal, IV, 5, pp. 226-228 (February, 1920). 
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fessors filling chairs of Italian in the country, five or six more, 
by the way, than there were in the old days when the Professor 
of Romance Languages, whose specialty usually was French or 
Spanish, used to give a little Italian on the side. Italian is decided- 
ly asserting itself now, and instead of being a secondary subject, 
it has legitimately become a primary subject, one in which many 
teachers may well specialize in their graduate studies and in their 
life work. 

In fact the number of dissertations on Italian subjects is 
increasing remarkably. While a few years ago, even in our great- 
est universities, an Italian dissertation was indeed a rarity,’ it is 
now an annual occurrence, and one that can not fail to appear as 
both the usual result of a greater demand and a substantial 
promise for the future. 

Finally, if one watches the topics of our erudite articles, one 
can hardly fail to see an increase in Italian research. Our scholars 
have at last discovered that Italian had been very much neglected, 
that it offers a rich field for erudite investigation and one, besides, 
that has a practical bearing on the teaching career. 

Now of course someone might say: The number of students in 
our colleges and universities has increased so enormously in 
recent years that the growth of Italian is nothing more than a 
proportionate increase which, therefore, does not point to a real 
growth. In answer to this well-taken argument one might say, 
first, that the major trend of studies in this country is, unfor- 
tunately, still toward the utilitarian, toward the practical sciences, 
perhaps especially toward the social sciences; and, secondly, that 
though comparisons are odious and therefore to be sacrosanctly 
eschewed, the growth of Italian would appear very favorably in 
comparison with other humane disciplines, and that, on the other 
hand, this development has not the feverish suddenness of an 
artificial boom. 

In considering the reasons why so many more students should 
now study Italian we must remember two or three elements which 


2 See, for instance: Doctors of Philosophy and Doctors of Science of Harvard 
University, Cambridge, 1926, pp. 148 ff. and similar publications by Columbia, 
Chicago, California, etc. 

§ See Professor J. P. Wickersham Crawford's Annual Bibliographical reports in 
the PMLA and Professor J. E. Shaw’s quarterly reports in /talica. 
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are not negligible. Surely the extraordinary new prestige of Italy 
in recent years has helped to call attention to that wonderful and 
ever self-renewing civilization, and to its rich contributions in 
all lines of endeavor. In some of the mathematical sciences in 
particular, I am informed, Italy seems to be forging ahead in a 
very significant way and one that tempts many to study Italian 
in order to profit by Italian progress. 

Students of the social sciences often want to know Italian in 
order to study at first hand the centers of Italian immigration in 
this country. (I have had several students with precisely this 
intention). 

This immigration, by the way, has now reached a very inter- 
esting stage. The original immigrants, most of whom came as 
laborers, have now become, on the whole, relatively prosperous; 
they are eager to give their children a college education and launch 
them into the intellectual professions. This second generation 
wants to study its ancestral language, both as a sort of racial 
duty and as a useful tool in business relations with others of 
Italian origin. That young people of Italian origin should wish 
to study Italian is a fine thing that should be highly encouraged. 
It will greatly enrich their background and in no way interfere 
with their complete americanization. 

Naturally, also, all those who are interested in art, especially 
those studying music, and still more especially students of sing- 
ing, find Italian very useful, if not actually essential. And the 
more developed this country becomes, the more it is bound to 
call forth students of the arts. 

All these are minor causes of the popularity of Italian, yet 
worth noting as tributary streams that make up the larger river. 

One might even add to these symptoms the recent foundation 
and prosperity of several Italian or pro-Italian Associations, for 
Italian culture, for teachers of Italian, for students, such as we 
find in various educational centers in Boston, New York, Phila- 
delphia, San Francisco, Chicago, New Orleans, etc. 

Given all these considerations, in varying degrees of impor- 
tance, but all pointing in the same direction, one can not hesitate 
to make the following statement: The study of Italian is un- 
questionably growing, steadily, wholesomely throughout the 
country. (The fact that in two or three places a decline instead 
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of a growth is the actual fact is merely the exception, due to local 
circumstances, which proves the rule). 

Such a situation gives to all teachers of Romance languages, 
and particularly to those of us who have specialized in Italian, 
a solid satisfaction. With this satisfaction, however, comes a chal- 
lenge. We must continue the work and build for the future. In 
short, the main task for the more mature teachers of Italian at 
present is to prepare our successors who will continue to build. 
The time has passed when mere knowledge of a language en- 
titled one to teach it. In our schools and colleges we need, ob- 
viously, highly trained teachers; in our Universities, highly 
trained scholars. Only by supplying these can we properly meet 
the responsibilities placed upon us by the development of Italian. 

Was it not Byron who said: ‘‘No tongue is so easy to acquire 
a little of, and so difficult to master thoroughly as Italian.”” The 
fact noted by Byron (and, incidentally, by all teachers of Italian) 
points both to an advantage and a danger: the advantage is that 
those students who only want a smattering can acquire it easily 
in a year or a term; the danger is that, having acquired it, they 
are tempted to drop Italian. They should be made to feel (if I 
may use this rustic metaphor) that just to open a gate to a pasture 
and not to enter in to find the proffered nourishment is indeed 
a wasted opportunity. For purposes of culture there can hardly 
be a more illuminating literature than the Italian, covering, 
as it does, seven centuries of expression in multiple forms of 
beauty. As we Americans gradually grow to learn the value of 
the humanities, we are bound to appreciate the human revelation 
offered by Italian literature and the opportunity of establishing, 
through knowledge of the language, a direct contact with such an 
inspiring influence. 

RuDOLPH ALTROCCHI 


Brown University 


L’ANNEE LITTERAIRE 1927 


L EST toujours 4 la mode de médire de l’Académie; et cepen- 

dant cette vieille douairiére remplit assez bien son rdéle qui 
consiste 4 ne jamais renier ce que le passé avait eu de bon, et a 
consacrer les talents qui se sont révélés de bonne et durable qua- 
lité: Elle a en 1927 donné son ‘Grand Prix de littérature’ 4 un 
homme qui, dans l’ensemble de son ceuvre, a toujours chanté en 
langage digne et fort l’attachement aux traditions ancestrales 
et au sol sur lequel ces traditions se sont formées et enracinées, 
Joseph Pesquidoux (le plus caractéristique, peut-étre, de ses 
ouvrages est Le livre de raison); en méme temps elle recevait dans 
son sein Paul Valéry, ce qui était un hommage a ce mouvement du 
Symbolisme— pas le premier du reste, puisque depuis longtemps 
Henri de Régnier si¢ge parmi les Immortels—dont aujourd’hui 
personne ne nie la profonde raison d’étre; enfin elle a donné son 
‘Grand Prix du roman,’ en juin dernier, 4 un écrivain jeune mais 
puissant, Kessel; le volume couronné, Les Coeurs purs, contient 
trois nouvelles; 4 travers ce volume, il est bien clair que l’Acadé- 
mie a entendu donner sa sanction aux é€crits qui avaient précédé: 
L’ Equipage, La steppe rouge, par exemple. 


Les autres prix importants dans le domaine du ROMAN 
révélent au grand public des noms 4 j:<u prés inconnus. Le méme 
jour, 7 décembre, on proclamait: (1) Maurice Bedel, lauréat du 
‘Prix Goncourt’—pour son Jéréme, 60° degré de latitude nord, 
une pochade décrivant avec humeur l’effarement d’un jeune 
écrivain francais voyageant en Norvége, et offrant son culte au 
beau sexe dans le style classique et courtois d’antan,—il se trouve 
en face du style trés hétérodoxe de la femme d’aujourd’hui;! 
(2) Marie Lefranc, lauréate du ‘Prix Femina,’ pour un livre 
qui, s’il est discuté quant a sa valeur littéraire, est indiscutable 
du point de vue de la singularité: une femme divorcée qui vit seule 
dans les landes de la Bretagne et y fait connaissance d’un étre 
bizarre Grand Louis l’ Innocent (titre du livre); c’est un fort gaillard, 


1 Cette satire, toute sympathique du reste, a provoqué une discussion amusante 
et animée, qui a abouti a ceci, que les amis de la Norvége ont proposé pour la saison 
prochaine un prix de 5000 francs (comme le Prix Goncourt) pour le livre qui 
louera le mieux les vertus de la Norvége et de ses habitants. Ajoutons que |’hérofne 
norvégienne ressemble comme une soeur 4 la jeune Américaine d’aujourd’hui. 
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trés timide—peut-étre poétique—qui a les apparences de l’>homme 
primitif mais qui, 4 la fin, se trouve étre tout simplement un 
amnésié de la guerre; le sentiment de maternité de la femme pour 
le malheureux finit par se transformer en un amour qui a beau se 
couvrir d’un voile de chasteté, il n’en est pas moins un amour 
sensuel. (Marie Lefranc est une Bretonne qui enseigne le fran- 
cais dans une école de Montréal). (3) Bernard Nabonne, lauréat 
du ‘Prix Renaudot’—pour un roman Maitena qui est, quant 
au style, l’inverse en quelque sorte du livre de Marie Lefranc; 
c’est 4 dire que l’auteur ne s’abandonne pas 4 une psychologie 
vague et instinctive, mais au contraire est un analyste méticu- 
leux et pénétrant—un romancier plutét du genre Proust s’il faut 
choisir un mot aisément compris de chacun. (Le ‘Prix Renaudot’ 
est un nouveau venu; il fut d’abord donné par un groupe de 
reporters—par plaisanterie—pendant qu’ils attendaient au Res- 
taurant Drouant l’annonce des dix de l’Académie Goncourt; 
il n’y avait pas de prix en argent, mais le choix fut approuvé, et 
le lauréat profite de la réclame pour bien vendre son livre.) Citons 
comme autres prix, le ‘Prix Paul Flat,’ 4 A. Lamandé pour ses 
Enfants du siécle; et le ‘Prix Zola,’ 4 R. Charmy, pour Vertu de 
Province. Cette distribution de prix ne profite pas seulement 
aux lauréats, mais comme les jurys divers cherchent 4 découvrir 
des talents inconnus, une quantité d’autres noms sont signalés 
a leur attention—et a celle du public—dans les journaux; ainsi 
cette année 1927 on a beaucoup parlé de Panait Istrati, le jeune 
auteur roumain, frére de Gorki en littérature, et trés loué pour 
ses romans Codine et Mikhail; de Marc Chadourne, dont le roman 
Vasco a été comparé comme exotisme et comme tournure philo- 
sophique a ceux de Pierre Loti; de Lucienne Favre, la rivale 
la plus redoutable de Marie Lefranc pour le ‘Prix Femina,’ et qui 
dans L’Homme derriére le mur a, comme sa rivale, la tendance de 
cultiver le style curieux, en quelque sorte de se fabriquer un génie 
littéraire quand Ja nature n’ya pas pourvu?; de Jouglet, qui dans 
Fréres aborde un sujet assez fréquent dans la littérature d’aprés 
guerre, le conflit entre l'amour de la femme et l’amitié plus réelle 
entre hommes [voir a ce sujet aussi le roman violent de Maurice 
Rostand Le second Werther); de Luc Durtain, qui dans son Quaran- 


2 Lucienne Favre vient d’obtenir le ‘Prix corrard’ de la société des gens de 
lettres. 
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tiéme étage (nouvelles) présente une Amérique qui étonnera certains 
d’entre nous; d’André Chamson, l’auteur de Les Hommes de la 
source, un des livres les plus appréciés par la critique, et qui traite 
comme H. Bordeaux dans Le Barrage, de l'incompatibilité de la 
civilisation avec certaines vertus d’un Age moins avancé; de Henri 
Beucler, Le Pays neuf, racontant les aventures d’un homme dont 
le systéme cérébral est dérangé a la suite d’une soudaine fortune 
qui lui tombe du ciel. 

S’il fallait mentionner d'autres livres qui accusent une note 
tres ‘“‘moderne’’—ainsi ceux qui cultivent l’a-moralisme et le 
cherchent chez les étres élémentaires de la société—les noms de 
Ribemont-Dessaignes, avec les romans déconcertants Clara des 
jours et Bourreau du Pérou, de Philippe Soupault, avec Le négre 
(ces deux auteurs sont d’anciens dadaistes), et peut-étre de Bre- 
ton avec Bilali ou la vengeance du lion se présenteraient a la 
mémoire. 

Si nous nous tournons maintenant du cété des vétérans de 
l'art du roman, il faudrait signaler d’abord les deux volumes 
posthumes de Marcel Proust Le Temps retrouvé, qui s’ajoutent 
aux volumes du Temps perdu et complétent lidée générale de 
lceuvre. L’auteur n'avait pas achevé ce travail et ces deux volumes 
n’ont guére que l’intérét du document et beaucoup moins celui 
du style. Le ‘Temps retrouvé,’ c’est celui des ‘“‘sensations” du 
passé, revécues par le souvenir et bien différentes des réelles; 
et ces sensations sont bien plus précieuses parce qu’elles sont 
transformées au gout de l’auteur. [Disons ici que c’est entre autres 
a la suite du succés de l’ceuvre de Proust, qui contient tant de 
personnages d'un type humain déchu, comme aussi 4 cause du 
succés de scandale des Faux Monnayeurs de Gide (1926), que 
Francois Porché a écrit son livre de courageuse protestation, 
L'amour qui n’ose dire son nem.] Romain Rolland a terminé son 
nouveau grand roman en 3 parties et 4 volumes /’A me enchantée, 
il y continue sa campagne en faveur de la fraternité des hommes 
et chante ‘L’Alléluia de l’Humanité; certes, il est toujours 
l’écrivain de race que le monde a appris 4 estimer—mais on ne 
devient pas moins précheur en avancant en Age. Ernest Pérochon 
continue la série de ses romans paysans, mais son dernier Bernard 
!Ours et la Torpédo camionnette accuse une attitude moins pessi- 
miste en face de l’existence. Marcel Prévost aussi continue a 
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évoluer; dans son roman La retraite ardente, le psychologue de la 
subtilité et de la rouerie féminines qui était devenu d*ji l’auteur 
moralisant des Lettres ad Frargoise examine avec sa loupe de 
psycholog ue une grance famme de mystique religieuse. J. Girou- 
doux, dans Bella, a suscité de graves discussions sur l’amour 
possible ou impossible d’une jeune femme pour des hommes non 
jeunes; et i] a continué son histoire dans Eglantine. J. Chardonne 
a essayé de renouveler son succés d’il y a quelques années (L’épi- 
thelame) dans un nouvezu roman Le chant du bienheureux; Fr. 
Mauriac dans Thérése Desqueyroux, J. Green dans Adrienne 
Mesurat, et la Princesse Bibesco, dans Catherine-Paris con- 
naissent le méme succés que par le passé. Quant a Paul Morand, 
dans son Bouddha vivant, il fait le procés a la civilisation d’Furope 
et d Amérique, 4 l’encontre de ceux quis’écrivent sur les menaces 
pour la civilisation blanche de la civilisation jaune et hindoue. 

On ne saurait parler des romans de l'année 1927 sans rappeler 
que M. Gustave Simon (qui vient de mourir) nous a révélé la 
premiére version des Misérables de Victor Hugo; deux gros volumes 
ou nous voyons que le grand écrivain n'a pas tant changé la 
matiére de son immortel chef d’ceuvre d’abord intitulé Les Miséres 
(seulement deux grandes additions, ‘Waterloo’ et l’épisode du 
couvent Picpus) que dans son esprit; tout en gardant ses magni- 
fiques chapitres sur l’'abbé Myriel, Victor Hugo a cédé fortement 
a lesprit anti-ecclésiastique qui s’était emparé de lui aprés les 
événements de 1848 a 1852. 

Les meilleurs volumes de NOUVELLES sont: Kessel, Les 
coeurs purs (déja cités); H. Bordeaux, Rap et Vaga (animaux 
dans la montagne); P. MacOrlan, Sous la lumiére froide; Mir- 
riam Harry, Le mannequin d'amour; Caumont et Cé, J’aurais 
tué. 

Dans le domaine du THEATRE, l'année 1927 a été surtout 
brillante par les ‘‘reprises.’’ Le Lorenzaccio de Musset a paru la 
piéce la mieux faite pour rappeler le romantisme dont on célébre 
le centenaire et pour satisfaire en méme temps certains goiits de 
lesprit moderne; ce fut un des succés du Théatre Francais qui 
ne se démentit point. Le Chantecler de Rostand, au Théatre 
Saint-Martin, a fait dépendre sa réussite moins cette fois 
d’une mise en scéne sensationnelle que d’une interprétation plus 
profonde; la critique a beaucoup loué. On a également fait revivre 
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avec succés l’Annonce faite @ Marie de Claudel, L’Assommoir 
de Zola, Les Affaires sont les Affaires de Mirbeau. Comme piéces 
nouvelles et qui ont longtemps attiré Je public, citons avant tout 
Maya, de Simon Gantillon (au ‘Studio’ des Champs Elysées), 
cette histoire de super-courtisane 4 c6té de laquelle la fameuse 
Aspasie de Periclés n’était qu’une petite fille de raffinement, 
et qui vient d’étre interdite 4 New-York. A la comédie des Champs 
Elysées, Léopold le bien-aimé de Sarment a été surtout suivi a 
cause de l’excellente interprétation de Jouvet et de Sarment 
lui-cméme. Enfin, un succés également dt au talent de l’acteur, 
c.a.d. ici de l’actrice, Mme Pitoéff, est Mixture, un drame freudien 
de Lenormand. Un trés franc succés de comédie a été celui de 
Vient de paraitre (‘Just out’)par Bourdet, auteur du sombre drame 
La prisonniére de 1926. I] s’agit ici d'une trés spirituelle satire 
des Prix littéraires; la piéce fut jouée—sans doute avec inten- 
tion—presque au lendemain de l’adjudication des prix Gon- 
court et Femina! Des autres piéces de l’année, rien de spécial 
a noter; c’est le drame a la mode, et qui vraiment se renouvelle 
bien peu: Le venin, de Bernstein; L’Jmage, de Denys Amiel; 
Satan, de Louis Verneuil; Les amants de Paris, de Pierre Frondaie, 
etc. Les farces, qui jamais ne manquent, sont toujours du méme 
goat aussi: Verneuil, Tu m’épouseras; Guitry, Le miracle; Gerbi- 
dour et Armont, Coiffeur pour dames; et puis On ne roule pas 
Antoinette, Faut réparer Sophie, M. le Sénateur, etc. 

Plusieurs pieces étrangéres ont rencontré un excellent accueil: 
La danse de vie, de Ould; Machine a calculer d’| \mer Rice; Dancing 
Mothers, de Selwyn et Goulding, sous le titre L’école du Jazz; La 
torche sous le Boisseau, de d’Annunzio. 


En POESIE la ‘querelle de la Poésie pure’ s'est doucement 
éteinte (voir notre article de l'an dernier); mais les volumes de 
vers continuent & abonder. Le plus remarqué a été le recueil 
Avec des mots, de Guy-Charles Cros, potte d*ji avantazeusement 
connu et qui fut récompens* par le ‘Prix Moréas.’ Citons un 
nouveau volume de lexcellent poéte Fernand Grezh, Les clart/s 
humaines; un autre de la Comtesse de “Noailles, qui aprés avoir 
chanté les splendeurs de la vie des sens. chante L’Honneur de 
souffrir. Les goats les plus divers sont satisfaits: Voici des poémes 
dans la note mystique, Le sacre des innocents et Ballade de Saint- 
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Céme, par Fagus; voici l’exaltation de l'amour sensuel dans Ver- 
sets pour Léila de Maurice Robert; voici Dix Poémes freudiens, 
de E. Aegerter; voici de gracieux poémes d’amour dans Soleils 
de Jammat, ou Ce joli temps de demoiselles de Gabriel Audisio; 
voici des vers américains dans le receuil, Faux Sens, de Jean Catel 
—qui fut a l’université du Minnesota et 4 Columbia. 

Parmi les livres qui discutent ... . problémes éternels ou pro- 
blémes du jour, signalons Au soir dela pensée, le testament philoso- 
phique de Clémenceau, et ot le vieux lutteur comme ailleurs re- 
fuse absolument, si on ose employer ce terme trés familier, de 
‘“‘prendre des vessies pour des lanternes.’’ D’autre part, a l’aube de 
la vie encore, quoique ayant déja pas mal erré dans le domaine de 
la pensée, l’impétueux Montherlant écrit d’entrainants essais dans 
Aux fontaines du désir; il changera encore de philosophie, il ne le 
nie point, plutét il en est fier. R. Benjamin a été poussé par le 
succés de ses écrits de violente satire, toujours plus avant dans 
cette voie; on regrettera qu’il n’y ait pas encore l’ombre d’une 
idée constructrice dans ses Aliborons et Démagogues. Plus réfléchis, 
et donc de plus de poids aussi, sont deux ouvrages qui ont été a 
bon escient remarqués, Thibaudet, La République des Professeurs, 
et Julien Benda La trahison des clercs; tous deux discutent—sans 
gants—les devoirs des ‘intellectuels’ dans l’anarchie de pensée 
résultant des années de guerre. 

Un genre d’écrits qui demeure 4 la mode, qui semble ne pas 
avoir atteint encore son zénith, c’est celui de la biographie inter- 
prétative. André Maurois a connu un succés presque égal a 
Ariel, avec sa Vie de Disraeli; Pourtalés donne un Chopin, aprés 
son Liszt; Mistler un Hoffmann; J. Charpentier un Coleridge, 
le somnabule sublime; Mme de Mayran, un Racine; Lamandé 
une fort originale Vie sage et gaillarde de Montaigne; M® Henri- 
Robert, un remarquable Malesherbes; Béraud un Robes pierre; 
Magne un Coeur et esprit de Mme de La Fayette; etc., etc. Finis- 
sons par une Vie de Suzanne Lenglen du grand écrivain Claude 
Anet, et un original livre de recettes de cuisine assaisonnées 
d’anecdotes piquantes par l’humoriste Paul Reboux, Plats nou- 


veaux. 

Quant aux volumes d’érudition, il en est beaucoup et d’excel- 
lents; nous nous permettons de renvoyer le lecteur 4 notre 
article du New-International Year Book pour une nomenclature 
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plus détaillée, et qui d’ailleurs méme 1a n’est point complete. 
Nous nous bornons 4 citer ici quatre oeuvres trés remarquables: Le 
nouveau volume de M. Brunot, Le Frangais langue nationale 
(Volume IX de /'Histoire de la langue francaise), période de la 
Révolution; Charles Beaulieux, une Histoire de l’Orthographe 
francaise, en deux volumes; un nouveau volume de Ch. V. Lang- 
lois sur La Vie en France au Movyen-Age; Souriau, Histoire du 
Romantisme, en trois volumes, et qui fut immédiatement couronnée 
par l’Académie Frangaise (Prix Broquette-Gonin). Ajoutons 
qu'il y eut toute une série de nouvelles publications sur Racine, 
et sur Balzac; deux sur la mort de Maupassant; un charmant 
livre d’Emile Henriot, sur Voltaire et Frédéric IT; un livre— 
point modeste mais point tout-a-fait faux—sur La chanson de 
ma vie par Yvette Guilbert; une suite au Anatole France en pan- 
toufles, A savoir Itinéraire de Paris 4 Buenos-Ayres du secrétaire 
congédié J. J. Brousson, et que les gens friands de scandale liront 
avec empressement et volupté; enfin un livre qui pourra rendre 
de grands services aux étudiants de littérature contemporaine, 
Mémoires de vie littéraire, par J. H. Rosny, ainé. Arrétons-nous 
la. 

Les académiciens Robert de Flers et Jonnart sont morts; 
Paul Valéry fut recu a l’Académie (et prononga un discours qui 
fit, 4 tort, scandale; on y chercha une attaque d’Anatole France 
qu’il est difficile d’y trouver); et trois nouveaux académiciens 
furent élus: Abel Hermant, Emile Male, et Louis Madelin. 

La maison de Victor Hugo, 4 Guernesey, la ‘‘maison de 1’exil”’ 
a été offerte par les héritiers d’Hugo & la France, qui la conser- 
vera comme un musée. 

ALBERT SCHINZ 


Smith College 


Correspondence* 


GoeTHE’s FAustT AT WISCONSIN 
To the Editor of The Modern Language Journal: 


The evening of March 29, 1928, ought to be recorded in the 
annals of dramatics at Wisconsin in an enduring manner. That 
evening an attentive audience that filled the theater in Bascom 
Hall witnessed the performance of Goethe's Faust, Part I, probably 
the first time that this play has been staged in America by a group 
of University players. The main réle of Faust was taken by Pro- 
fessor Oskar Hagen of the Department of Art, that of Gretchen by 
Mrs. Hagen whose dramatic ability was known to many from her 
singing: in a program of German songs a year ago Mrs. Hagen 
absolutely captivated her audience. She had taken a leading part 
in the Hindel Festspiele at Géttingen, and Mr. Hagen had directed 
these. In his younger days he had been connected with the Ger- 
man stage and had played the réle of Faust. Thus the audience 
that was assembled expected a great deal: the two main réles were 
taken care of; there at least no disappointment need be feared. 
Echoes from the rehearsals aroused high hopes. What we witnessed 
far exceeded our most sanguine expectations. We saw a perfor- 
mance that was really masterful in every respect: acting, stage 
setting, scenic effects, the musical accompaniment to various 
scenes. 

No one in the audience is likely to forget the impressive gran- 
deur of the opening scene in Heaven: the three archangels looming 
up against a sky of light shifting clouds, the majestic sonorous verse 
so well rendered, and all at once with a nimble bound from the 
front of the stage appears the spirit of negation, Mephistopheles. 
The interpretation of this rdle by Mr. Werner Neuse was a most 
brilliant performance. The role is one of exceeding difficulty, since 
Goethe’s Mephisto is not the traditional devil, but a man of the 
world, all cynical scintillating intellect, a devil and human and yet 
transcending both. I have seen several Mephistos on the German 
stage, but never a more convincing one than the one embodied by 
this amateur, chosen and trained by Mr. Hagen. 

No little credit is due Mr. Hagen for his choice of actors: 
he evidenced an almost uncanny ability in filling the réles with the 
right people. Take the scene in Auerbach’s Keller: rollicking 
riotous drunkenness. Who would ever have suspected that Pro- 
fessor B. Q. Morgan could so convincingly portray the inebriated 
devotee of Bacchus! Mrs. Morgan gave a superb Frau Marthe, 
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the mourning widow on the track of a second husband. Two other 
members of the German Department, Mr. Cecil Lewis as Wagner, 
the pedantic dry scholar, and Mr. Theodore Schreiber as Valentin 
merit equal praise. And so one could go through the list down 
to the most minor réles: everywhere a finished performance, no- 
where the slightest trace of amateurishness which is so likely to be 
fatal to the enactment of great tragedy. It was clear that the hand 
of a master had been at work in training the cast. 

To Mr. Hagen especially we owe thanks for this really 
marvellous success. He not only directed the play and trained the 
cast, but he designed the costumes and the scenery and chose the 
music. For the prologue he had selected a part of a mass of 
Palestrina, for the Easter music and the dies irae old hymns of the 
12th century. His own masterly interpretation of the réle of Faust 
was marked by dignity and restraint. The role of Gretchen was 
interpreted by Mrs. Hagen with a fine simplicity that rose to 
tragic heights in the prayer to the Virgin and in the prison scene. 

It is a pleasure to record that the performance was repeated 
March 31 and April 2, each time to a capacity house. Let us hope 
that this performance of Faust, the greatest German dramatic 
poem, is but an auspicious beginning of a rebirth of German drama 
at Wisconsin. 

FRIEDRICH BRUNS 

University of Wisconsin 


AN OVERSIGHT 


To the Editor of The Modern Language Journal: 


In her “Reflections on the Henmon Word Book,” Miss Lucy 
M. Gay makes observations which suggest that she has overlooked 
two statements essential to the comprehension of my article on 
“Vocabulary Difficulty and Textbook Selection.”’ She very justly 
questions whether a teacher would be justified in choosing Le 
Bourgeois Gentilhomme rather than Sans Famille; Le Cid before 
Le Roi des Montaignes; Andromaque before Le Tour de la France 
or Colomba; Cyrano de Bergerac before La Nouvelle France. The 
first of these in each case is a drama, and the second, a novel. 
On page 293 of my article is the following statement, “Obviously 
these two (textbooks to be compared) should be selected from the 
same genre, i.e. novel should be compared with novel, drama with 
drama, etc.”’ 

Furthermore, Miss Gay seems to have paid no attention to the 
scores and their significance. (The numbers which she used are not 
found in my article.) The scores were given to show the relative 
difficulty of textbooks from the standpoint of vocabulary. In my 
article I have said, “‘May we caution you not to overestimate the 
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GoETHE’s Faust AT WISCONSIN 
To the Editor of The Modern Language Journal: 


The evening of March 29, 1928, ought to be recorded in the 
annals of dramatics at Wisconsin in an enduring manner. That 
evening an attentive audience that filled the theater in Bascom 
Hall witnessed the performance of Goethe’s Faust, Part I, probably 
the first time that this play has been staged in America by a group 
of University players. The main role of Faust was taken by Pro- 
fessor Oskar Hagen of the Department of Art, that of Gretchen by 
Mrs. Hagen whose dramatic ability was known to many from her 
singing: in a program of German songs a year ago Mrs. Hagen 
absolutely captivated her audience. She had taken a leading part 
in the Hindel Festspiele at Géttingen, and Mr. Hagen had directed 
these. In his younger days he had been connected with the Ger- 
man stage and had played the réle of Faust. Thus the audience 
that was assembled expected a great deal: the two main rdéles were 
taken care of; there at least no disappointment need be feared. 
Echoes from the rehearsals aroused high hopes. What we witnessed 
far exceeded our most sanguine expectations. We saw a perfor- 
mance that was really masterful in every respect: acting, stage 
setting, scenic effects, the musical accompaniment to various 
scenes. 

No one in the audience is likely to forget the impressive gran- 
deur of the opening scene in Heaven: the three archangels looming 
up against a sky of light shifting clouds, the majestic sonorous verse 
so well rendered, and all at once with a nimble bound from the 
front of the stage appears the spirit of negation, Mephistopheles. 
The interpretation of this rdle by Mr. Werner Neuse was a most 
brilliant performance. The rdle is one of exceeding difficulty, since 
Goethe’s Mephisto is not the traditional devil, but a man of the 
world, all cynical scintillating intellect, a devil and human and yet 
transcending both. I have seen several Mephistos on the German 
stage, but never a more convincing one than the one embodied by 
this amateur, chosen and trained by Mr. Hagen. 

No little credit is due Mr. Hagen for his choice of actors: 
he evidenced an almost uncanny ability in filling the réles with the 
right people. Take the scene in Auerbach’s Keller: rollicking 
riotous drunkenness. Who would ever have suspected that Pro- 
fessor B. Q. Morgan could so convincingly portray the inebriated 
devotee of Bacchus! Mrs. Morgan gave a superb Frau Marthe, 
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the mourning widow on the track of a second husband. Two other 
members of the German Department, Mr. Cecil Lewis as Wagner, 
the pedantic dry scholar, and Mr. Theodore Schreiber as Valentin 
merit equal praise. And so one could go through the list down 
to the most minor réles: everywhere a finished performance, no- 
where the slightest trace of amateurishness which is so likely to be 
fatal to the enactment of great tragedy. It was clear that the hand 
of a master had been at work in training the cast. 

To Mr. Hagen especially we owe thanks for this really 
marvellous success. He not only directed the play and trained the 
cast, but he designed the costumes and the scenery and chose the 
music. For the prologue he had selected a part of a mass of 
Palestrina, for the Easter music and the dies irae old hymns of the 
12th century. His own masterly interpretation of the réle of Faust 
was marked by dignity and restraint. The rdle of Gretchen was 
interpreted by Mrs. Hagen with a fine simplicity that rose to 
tragic heights in the prayer to the Virgin and in the prison scene. 

It is a pleasure to record that the performance was repeated 
March 31 and April 2, each time to a capacity house. Let us hope 
that this performance of Faust, the greatest German dramatic 
poem, is but an auspicious beginning of a rebirth of German drama 
at Wisconsin. 

FRIEDRICH BRUNS 

University of Wisconsin 


AN OVERSIGHT 


To the Editor of The Modern Language Journal: 


In her “Reflections on the Henmon Word Book,’’ Miss Lucy 
M. Gay makes observations which suggest that she has overlooked 
two statements essential to the comprehension of my article on 
“Vocabulary Difficulty and Textbook Selection.” She very justly 
questions whether a teacher would be justified in choosing Le 
Bourgeois Gentilhomme rather than Sans Famille; Le Cid before 
Le Roi des Montaignes; Andromaque before Le Tour de la France 
or Colomba; Cyrano de Bergerac before La Nouvelle France. The 
first of these in each case is a drama, and the second, a novel. 
On page 293 of my article is the following statement, “Obviously 
these two (textbooks to be compared) should be selected from the 
same genre, i.e. novel should be compared with novel, drama with 
drama, etc.”’ 


Furthermore, Miss Gay seems to have paid no attention to the 
scores and their significance. (The numbers which she used are not 
found in my article.) The scores were given to show the relative 
difficulty of textbooks from the standpoint of vocabulary. In my 
article I have said, ‘“‘May we caution you not to overestimate the 
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importance of a very small difference in two scores. .... the scores 
are variable within a limit of ten.” 

I have reason to believe that others have overlooked these same 
essential facts, and I take this opportunity to forestall the repe- 
tition of these inadvertencies. 

L. JOHNSON 

74 Perkins Hall 

Cambridge, Mass. 


GERMAN COMPOSITION 


To the Editor of The Modern Language Journal: 


One of the many difficulties which confront the beginner in 
German composition is the German word order. The problem 
involved in both the inverted and the transposed word order in 
German is so different from anything in the modern English 
word order that the latter continually interferes with the learn- 
ing of the former. In order to help the student to overcome these 
difficulties, and gradually master the German word order, I 
have found it very profitable to give to the student a sort of 
skeleton of his lesson in composition. This skeleton consists of 
the first letter of each word of the German sentence that he is 
about to write. If two consecutive words begin with the identical 
letter, I give the two first letters of one of the two words. The 
student then has to find the right word beginning with the letter 
indicated. Whenever a capital letter occurs the student knows 
that the word in question is a noun, if it is written small he knows 
that the word is not a noun whatever else it may be. 

In order to illustrate the method let us suppose that the 
student has to translate such a sentence as the following: ‘‘The 
man whom I saw on the street this morning was blind.’ The 
skeleton would have this form: ““‘D—M—, d—i—h—m—a— 
d—S—s—, w—b—.”’ This sentence contains two consecutive 
words beginning with the same letter, but one of them is a noun 
and capitalized, hence it is not necessary to give more than one 
letter of each. The student is not to fill in the spaces which follow 
the letters, but is required to write out the entire word and sen- 
tence on his own composition paper. 

It is most satisfactory to mimeograph these skeletons and 
distribute one to each student. Since nothing is to be written on 
these sheets, the dashes after the letters can be made very short 
and space provided for five or six lessons on one sheet of mimeo- 
graph paper. 

Not only does this skeleton aid the student in working out 
his German sentence and prevent his learning mistakes in word 
order, but it also serves as a stimulus. It is a sort of riddle which 
the student takes pleasure in solving. When the students are 
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told that, if they cannot solve the riddle, they may ask for help, 
every student, as a rule, makes an effort to solve it for himself 
and to find the right word in each case. When he is through he 
has the satisfaction of being fairly certain that his sentence is 
correct. This method is superior to the ordinary completion 
method, as it gives the student more of an opportunity to learn 
the spelling and the meaning of the words. If the student is 
further asked to explain the particular word order each time it 
differs from the English, he will gradually master it. 

The saving of time in reading and correcting the papers more 
than compensates for the time spent in working out the skeleton. 

A. H. DAHLSTROM 
Gustavus Adolphus College 
St. Peter, Minn. 


“REVISION” OR ‘“‘REVUE’’? 
To the Editor of The Modern Language Journal: 


Has the question of Revue versus Revision (or Révision) been 
already settled in your Journal? I do not know.—I remember 
reading a few years ago, in this paper, the review of a French 
text-book printed here. The author had used the word Revision, 
and the reviewer expressed his disapproval of that word, saying 
that it was not used properly, that Revwe should be used to trans- 
late Review, as for instance: Revue de grammaire.—I am now 
using a reader—a collection of French comedies—in which the 
author uses exclusively this expression: Revue de grammaire.— 
May I, in my turn, say a word in favour of Revision (or Révision: 
our dictionaries give both spellings as equally good)? 

May I say that in France I never heard the word Revue used 
in connection with class-room exercises? My teachers, in Anjou 
and in Normandy, used revision (or révision); my school-mates 
and fellow-students—and they came from almost every province 
of France, where their education had been begun—always used 
revision; and my colleagues, those coming from Paris as well 
as those who were born in Gascony or in Artois, never used any 
other expression. We always spoke of une lecon de revision, of 
une revision pour les compositions, pour les examens, of une re- 
vision de grammaire, of exercices de revision. 

Lest the value of this personal testimony on the current 
use of revision—when and where the use of revue would not have 
been thought of—might be questioned, I went through different 
kinds of text-books used in French schools, then I consulted 
text-books written by our prominent grammarians, and finally 
read again the latest Jmustructions ministérielles (1923 and 1925). 
Would revue, or revision, be used by our best pedagogues and 
scholars? The dictionaries do not give us enough precise infor- 
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mation to allow us to decide; however they stress the stronger 
meaning of revue, (1. Inspection, recherche. 2. Examen détaillé.) 
as opposed to revision or révision (Action de reviser, de revoir, 
d’examiner de nouveau), and we might infer from these defini- 
tions that revision, since it corresponds to revoir and reviser, would 
be more often used in the class-room; but what do the texts say? 

Minet and Patin (Cours é¢lémentaire d’arithmétique; F. 
Nathan) use revision for the sixteen review lessons of their course. 

Alix and Bazenant (Cours préparatoire d’arithmétique; 
Bibliothéque d’éducation) call their review exercises “‘Exercices 
de revision.” 

Rudler and Berthonneau (Le Frang¢ais par |’observation 
sensible; F. Juven) speak of revisions grammaticales and of ‘‘re- 
viser par la grammaire théorique..... ce 

Nironneau and Poitrinal (La grammaire par les textes et 
par l’usage; Cours moyen et supérieur; A. Colin) give to two of 
their chapters the titles: Revision et notions complémentaires, 
and Revision des préfixes et des suffixes; they have about thirty 
exercises of revision—revisions de vocabulaire and revisions de 
grammaire— and use the verb reviser. 

Maquet, Flot and Roy (Cours de langue frangaise; Hachette) 
use only revision as chapter headings: Revision du nom, revision 
du verbe, revision du féminin, etc..... , and also as indications 
for review exercises. 

So also, Crouzet, Berthet and Galliot (Méthode francaise 
et exercices illustrés; H. Didier), to the exclusion of revue. They 
write for instance in their preface to Volume II: “Ces exerci- 
ces....sont d’une part des exercices de révision....;” “De 
temps en temps,....on procédera a une révision ....;’’ and 
they have many Evercices de révision. In F. Brunot and Bony’s 
“Méthode de langue francaise, Premier livre’? (A. Colin), we 
find twelve Revisions, three Revisions génerales, and several 
Exercices sur la revision. 

Schweitzer and Simonnot, in “Méthodologie des langues 
vivantes” (A. Colin), use only revision. So does Gourio (La 
Méthode directe dans la premiére année d’études; Ferran Jeune, 
Marseille). 

Lastly, in the ‘‘Instructions ministérielles relatives au nouveau 
plan d’études des écoles primaires élémentaires’’ (1923), we 
read: “‘I] serait dangereux de renoncer a toute revision;” “‘L’en- 
fant a l’illusion de savoir ce que, dans les revisions, il reconnait 
au passage;” ‘“Dans chaque cours, on procédera périodiquement 
a des revisions ....;” “L’étude de histoire générale . . . . four- 
nira l’occasion de reviser histoire de France, mais cette revt- 
sion....” etc. (Signed: Bérard). And in the “Instructions 
ministérielles relatives 4 l’application des programmes de |’en- 
seignement secondaire” (1925), we find: “Il est indispensable 
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que le professeur organise son enseignement de facgon 4 se ménager 
le temps d’une révision générale; ‘“‘Les programmes... . feront 
l'objet, en fin d’année, non seulement d’une révision... . ;” 
“Le but sera atteint si, 4 la révision finale....;” “....il con- 
trdlera rapidement cette révision;” ‘“‘(Ce cahier) se préte a des 
exercices oraux ou écrits de révision ....; ete. (Signed: De 
Monzie). 

These examples have been taken from text-books written for 
the elementary schools as well as for the lycées, and from pub- 
lications meant for teachers. Since MM. F. Brunot, Ch. Maquet, 
P. Crouzet, G. Rudler use only revision (or révision), and since 
M. Bérard and M. de Monzie sanction it, too, we may easily 
arrive at the correct conclusion. 

RENE HarpRE 

The North Carolina College for Women 

Greensboro, N.C. 


THE GERMAN SUMMER SCHOOL AT Mt. HOLYOKE COLLEGE 


To the Editor of The Modern Language Journal: 


August nineteenth, 1927, marked the completion of a most 
interesting, truly successful, and very unique Summer School 
for teachers of German at Mt. Holyoke College, South Hadley, 
Massachusetts. As a teacher of German I received so much prac- 
tical help at this school] that I feel impelled to tell others of it. 

Dr. Stroebe is a firm believer in the pedagogical principle, 
“We learn to do by doing and in no other way.” We learn to 
speak German fluently by using it and using it constantly. Every 
student promised to speak only German during the six weeks and 
rigidly adhered to the promise. There were no other courses 
offered. It was exclusively a German School and Porter Hall 
was “Das Deutsche Haus.’’ The house had a distinctly German 
atmosphere. The ‘‘Lesezimmer’’ contained famous pictures by 
famous artists. It was not difficult to transplant oneself into the 
Schwarzwald or walk among the castles and castle ruins of the 
Rhein, recalling again the legends so intimately associated with 
them. Perhaps medieval Niirnberg, charming Rothenburg ob der 
Tauber, or quaint Dinkelsbiihl formed the setting for our picture. 
Old Heidelberg with its splendid castle ruin or the lofty Roman- 
esque Wartburg with its murals by Schwind, with its Singersaal 
representing the ‘‘Saingerkrieg,’’ with its Lutherzimmer, or the 
Knochenhaueramtshaus in Hildesheim or the Rathaus and the 
Gewerbehaus in Bremen are pictures which will hang on memory’s 
wall a long time, because we lived in their atmosphere last summer. 
The scenery changed from week to week. Once we were in Berlin 
walking Unter den Linden from the Brandenburg Gate to the 
Royal Palace, then in Potsdam at Sanssouci, again in Trier look- 
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ing at the famous Porta Nigra, or perhaps the fascinating Burg 
Eltz towered high above us. 

The living room was provided with ‘“‘Die Woche,” ‘‘Die 
Jugend,” ‘“‘Die Neuyorker Staatszeitung,” ‘‘Fliegende Blatter,” 
“Literatur,” and ‘“‘Deutsch Amerika.’’ On the piano one found 
copies of German song books, among them ‘‘Der Zupfgeigenhansl.”’ 
In the dining room the students were seated at tables in small 
groups, with one of the able professors in charge of each, thus 
creating an atmosphere of geniality. 

In the announcement of last summer Dr. Stroebe very rightly 
said, ‘‘Life in the German House provides the best possible sub- 
stitute for a trip to Germany.’’ If we consider the German at- 
mosphere produced, the splendid stereopticon travel talks we 
heard at Dwight Hall, the travels through Germany with the 
students of the school, this was indeed a good substitute. Any- 
one who has traveled in the Old World knows the type of in- 
spiration which can come only from seeing the people, associating 
with them and traveling through their country. However, if we 
consider the great practical help the teacher received we must 
maintain that no trip to Germany could ever give the same re- 
sults. Only one who thoroughly understands the needs of the 
teachers of German in America could possibly plan and give the 
type of work which was given last summer at South Hadley. 
Dr. Stroebe thoroughly realized the needs of American teachers 
of German and her enthusiastic spirit inspired each and everyone 
who attended. The arrangement was unique. There was an able 
professor in charge of five or six students. 

Just what did the school do for us? 

I. It gave us ‘ease and fluency in the use of German.” We had 
to speak German or say nothing and since we were there to get all 
we could out of our work we naturally spoke German. 

II. “We learn to do by doing and in no other way.”’ We learn 
to be better teachers by teaching and we taught the class at 
different times. The lessons were well planned and well pre- 
sented. They were then criticised by the professors and by our 
colleagues. This was a regular normal training course in the 
teaching of German. 

III. We learned many new folk songs, such as would put 
life into our ‘Deutscher Verein’? and German classes at home. 
We were told where we could secure some of the finest collections 
like “Die Lieder des Zupfgeigenhansl.’”’ We dramatized songs 
and demonstrated what could be done to create greater interest. 

IV. One act plays were presented and we were advised where 
to secure the best short plays. 

V. We played German games—the kind we could use with 
our classes and in the “Deutscher Verein.”’ 

VI. We did not merely sit in a classroom and gaze at a map 
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of Germany but actually made a large one. All of us knew more 
about Germany after we had worked on the topography and had 
added the races, states, cities, and the provinces of Prussia. 

VII. Each individual received all the special help she needed 
to correct any faulty pronunciation. 

VIII. We discussed important pedagogical questions like the 
following: 


1. Die fiinf wichtigsten piadagogischen Grundsitze. Zeigen Sie an kon- 
kreten Beispielen wie diese im deutschen Unterricht zur Anwendung kommen. 

2. Die Eigenschaften die eine gute Frage haben muss. Beispiele. 

3. Geben Sie vier bis sechs Gewohnheiten des Lehrers an, wodurch die Auf- 
merksamkeit und das Interesse der Schiiler im Unterricht erhalten wird. 

4. Welches sind die wichtigsten allgemeinen Eigenschaften, die man von 
jedem Lehrerverlangen muss und welches sind die besonderen guten Eigenschaften, 
die man von einem Lehrer des Deutschen verlangen soll? 

5. Welchen Zweck und welchen Wert hat die Privatlektiire der Schiiler? 

6. Wie regt man die Schiiler zum Gebrauch der Bibliothek an? 

7. Welche Handbiicher muss ein Lehrer der deutschen Sprache selbst besitzen? 

8. Welchen Zweck und Wert haben Priifungen? 

9. Sie machen eine Reise nach Deutschland. Wie bereiten Sie sich vor? Was 
hoffen Sie zu erreichen? Machen Sie einen Reiseplan. 


The few problems I have presented indicate how vital these 
questions are and how helpful a discussion of them would be. 

The course entitled ‘‘Die Kulturkunde”’ proved very valuable, 
when the geography and history we had studied became the back- 
ground fora better understanding of the ‘‘institutions of Germany, 
the constitution, the administration, the school system, the uni- 
versities, the art and the social life.’ Those who desired had the 
opportunity to study the “Classical Period of German Literature”’ 
and others chose the ‘Modern German Drama” course. Credits 
for these courses applied on an A. B. or an M. A. degree. 

Lest anyone be led to believe that our program provided for 
all work and no play, I wish to say there was recreation of various 
kinds. Many a ‘‘Spaziergang’’ we enjoyed through the beautiful 
Connecticut Valley or on Mt. Tom or Mt. Holyoke. Auto trips 
through the magnificent Berkshires, following the Berkshire or 
the Mohawk trails, trips to historical Deerfield, to Smith College, 
to Amherst, were just part of the program. Some of the students 
were refreshed by a dip in the Upper Lake, some played tennis, 
and some found the Orchards Golf Course most inviting. 

We had at least one evening a week, and sometimes two, 
when we enjoyed “einen gesellschaftlichen Abend.’’ The time was 
well spent playing games, guessing riddles, singing songs. For- 
tunate we were indeed to have two well trained singers among 
our number. They were most generous in entertaining us with 
their pleasing songs. An able pianist accompanied them. 
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Even our spiritual needs were not neglected, for on Sundays 
when we did not attend a German church in the town of Holyoke, 
very impressive services were held in the living room of Porter 
Hall. Guests came for these services but they had to abide by 
our rules—German to be spoken or no language at all. If I 
remember rightly, we did have one or two silent guests during the 
summer. 

If you desire to improve your German, if you would like many 
practical helps as a teacher of German, if you would like to return 
to your classes and ‘‘Deutscher Verein”’ in fall, filled with new 
enthusiasm, if you would like to associate for six weeks with some 
of the best teachers of German in the country, if you would like 
to be inspired by a genuinely enthusiastic teacher who thoroughly 
understands the needs of high school and college teachers of 
German, if you would like to be thrilled with your work and put 
more life into your classes, then spend six weeks this summer at 
Mt. Holyoke Summer School. Dr. Stroebe, whose energy and 
enthusiasm for her work were just as great on the last Friday of 
the last week as on the first Monday of the first week, deserves a 
great deal of credit for making this school a success. May the 
Summer School at Mt. Holyoke grow and live long! 

NELLIE D. MOEHLMANN 

Eastern High School 

Detroit 


POPULARITY OF THE FRENCH SHORT STORY 


To the Editor of The Modern Language Journal: 


A tabulation of foreign short-stories translated into English 
and printed in American books and magazines during the year 
1926, with a view to determining the relative popularity of the 
short-story of the foreign languages taught in our colleges, shows 
that the French short-story far outnumbers that of any other 
country. No less than 250 French stories (including 3 Belgian and 
9 French Canadian) appeared in American books and magazines 
during the year 1926, as against 26 Spanish (including one 
Portuguese, one Catalan and 6 South American), 25 Italian, and 
23 German (including 3 Austrian and one German Swiss). 

The figures for all lands or languages which contributed to the 
bulk of the American short-story for that year follow: French 238 
stories; Russian 55; Italian 25; German 19; Spanish 17; Hungar- 
ian 15; Yiddish 13; Danish 11; French Canadian and Swedish, 
9 each; Hebrew 8 (seven of which are extracts from the Bible); 
Latin 7; Czech, Greek, and Norwegian, 6 each; Dutch, Polish, and 
Rumanian, 5 each; Bulgarian and Hindoo, 4 each; Arabian, 
Austrian, Belgian, Chinese, and Japanese, 3 each; Costa Rican, 
Egyptian, Icelandic, Jugo-Slavic, Latvian, Persian, and Turkish, 
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2 each; and Brazilian, Catalan, Chilean, Croatian, Esthonian, 
Flemish, German Swiss, Moldavian, Nicaraguan, Peruvian, 
Portuguese, Serbian, Slovenian, Venezuelan, are each represented 
by one story. 
MAXIMILIAN RUDWIN 
Baker University 


A ReEpLty TO Mr. WaALp 


To the Editor of The Modern Language Journal: 


In the March issue of the Modern Language Journal Mr. 
Arthur Wald, in his article “‘A New Orientation in Modern Lan- 
guage Teaching,’’ admits that possibly there is a large portion of 
truth in the charges brought against the methods of teaching 
modern languages. We are told that college courses convey 
neither a knowledge of history nor the ability to understand 
ideals, standards, and traditions of foreign peoples. 

Intrigued by the accusation, the writer asked forty Juniors 
and Seniors to submit anonymous opinions of the significant 
information about France obtained in their college courses in 
French. The following quotations, chosen at random, speak for 
themselves. 

“By means of photographs, illustrated lectures, and class 
room discussions France has been brought vividly before me. 
By means of our study of the history and literature of the 
country, we are able to understand, honor, and respect its tradi- 
tions and customs and so, with a mental picture of France, 
I shall go there, not to discover new things but to verify my men- 
tal impressions.”’ 

“T feel that through the study of French I have approached 
more complete living, I have become acquainted with and have 
obtained, to a fair degree, a knowledge and appreciation of French 
civilization, institutions, customs, and ideals. Of primary im- 
portance was my study of the essentials of French; namely, to 
read, write, speak, and understand the French language. With 
these factors as tools, there has been inculcated in me a desire to 
have a scope so broad that it will include not only a bare know- 
ledge of the French language but also the background which will 
give added significance.” 

“From studying French history, I have learned what factors 
form the background of the France of today, and what ideals 
led to the formation of the republic. I have gained a good idea of 
French architecture, its origin, its phases, and its most notable 
monuments; of French literature, its most important authors and 
through their works the thoughts and feelings of the French 
people. I have come to understand that the differences between 
ourselves and the French are due to the fact that French habits 
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and manners have their roots in a much older, richer civilization 
than ours.” 

“The study of French increases both the student’s interest in 
and his knowledge of the French people; their life, habits and 
ideals. The student learns the history of France; her struggles, her 
ambitions, internal wars and revolutions with the ideal of liberty 
in the foreground. Even the indifferent student gets some appre- 
ciation of a nation so different from his own. This will aid in 
breaking down the bars between nations and establish bonds of 
friendship and mutual understanding.”’ 

SARAH PLAISANCE 

St. Lawrence University, 

Canton, N.Y. 
CORRELATIONS 
To the Editor of The Modern Language Journal: 

It is obvious that the relation between vocabulary, translation, 
and comprehension is close, but it may be of interest to know how 
close. 

A series of tests in vocabulary, reading-comprehension, and 
translation was given to a group of eighty-two students who had 
just entered a third year French class in college.! The results 
were studied with a view to ascertaining their correlation by the 
rank difference method. In order to cover all three branches, 
three coefficients of correlation were computed: vocabulary and 
translation, vocabulary and comprehension, comprehension and 
translation.* 

The results showed the following coefficients of correlation: 


vocabulary and translation 75 
vocabulary and comprehension 67 
comprehension and translation 75 


As the coefficient of perfect correlation is 1, and since .5 is con- 
sidered fair, the supposition that vocabulary, translation, and 
comprehension are closely related may well be accepted as 
correct. Obviously, too, a knowledge of words does not mean an 
ability to understand. 
ALBERT P. HApPeEL 
Tufts College 


MANOEL DE OLIVEIRA Lima 
To the Editor of The Modern Language Journal: 


Manoel de Oliveira Lima, Curator of the Ibero-American 
Library and Professor of International Law at the Catholic Univer- 
sity of America, died at his home in Washington, D. C. on March 


1 These tests were described in a communication on “Sectioning Classes’’ in 
the March, 1928, issue of the ““Modern Language Journal.” 

2 The very considerable amount of work involved in computing the coefficients 
was done by Marion H. Davis of the Classical High School at Lynn, Mass. 
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24, 1928. Born at Pernambuco, Brazil, in 1867, Dr. de Oliveira 
Lima had won international recognition in diplomacy, interna- 
tional law, and letters. After a long career in the diplomatic 
service of his country, including four years as first secretary of the 
embassy at Washington, he became in 1915-16 visiting professor 
at Harvard University, and since then had spent most of his life 
in the United States. In 1923 he donated his library of more than 
40,000 volumes to the Catholic University of America, becoming 
at the same time Professor of International Law in that institu- 
tion. The Oliveira Lima collection is one of the notable Ibero- 
American libraries in the world, and is still in process of cata- 
loguing. A bibliographical and historical descriptive catalogue of 
some two hundred of its rarest books was published by Ruth 
E. V. Holmes, Dr. de Oliveira Lima’s assistant, in 1927. Dr. 
de Oliveira Lima was an accomplished scholar in many fields and 
had published voluminously in French, German, and Spanish 
as well as Portuguese. He spoke all of these languages fluently, 
and his precise and beautiful English was a delight to hear. 

His generous gift to the Catholic University has definitely 
fixed in Washington a world-renowned collection, of which future 
scholars in the fields of Spanish, Portuguese, and Latin American 
history and literature will doubtless take advantage in increasing 
numbers. 

HeNRY GRATTAN DoyLe 


George Washington University 


PROPOSED AMENDMENTS TO THE CONSTITUTION OF 
THE NATIONAL FEDERATION OF MODERN 
LANGUAGE TEACHERS 


The following amendments to the Constitution are submitted 
to the constituent associations for their consideration and ap- 
proval. They were unanimously approved for such reference by 
the Executive Committee at its annual meeting, held in Louisville, 
December 28, 1927. According to the present constitution these 
suggested amendments cannot become effective until they shall 
have been published in the MoperRN LANGUAGE JOURNAL (so that 
each constituent association shall have had opportunity to instruct 
its representatives) and shall have been approved by two-thirds of 
the constituent associations. The Executive Committee, therefore, 
urges that this matter be made a special order of business for the 
next meeting of each of the constituent associations. 

The present Constitution is printed in the MODERN LANGUAGE 
JourRNAL, Volume IX (1924-25), pages 516-518. Paragraphs in 
which no changes are proposed are not mentioned below. For 
paragraphs where changes are proposed the new text is here given. 

These proposals are the results of the experience of the Execu- 
tive Committee over a period of years, and embody certain rules 
of procedure adopted by the Executive Committee from time to 
time. The whole purpose of the proposed amendments is to knit 
the NATIONAL FEDERATION OF MODERN LANGUAGE TEACHERS 
more closely together as a unit and a working force, while recog- 
nizing the varied interests of our constituent associations. 


AMENDMENTS 


V. [Deals with the composition and duties of the Executive 
Committee.] 

a. [After the last line, add:] 

American Association of Teachers of Spanish—one representa- 
tive. 

In addition to the foregoing delegates, there shall be in the 
Executive Committee two non-voting seats, to be occupied by the 
Managing Editor of the MopeRN LANGUAGE JOURNAL and by the 
Business Manager of the MopERN LANGUAGE JOURNAL. 

b. The members of the Executive Committee shall be elected 
for four years, beginning in the following manner in order to avoid 
a violent change in any one year (present incumbents to continue 
until date indicated for their successors): 

Modern Language teachers of the Central West and South 
one each year or two every two years. 

New York State Modern Language Association—1928. 

New Jersey Modern Language Association—1929. 

Middle States and Maryland Modern Language Association 
(including Virginia)—1930. 
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American Association of Teachers of Spanish—1930. 

New England Modern Language Association—1931. 

d. The Executive Committee shall meet annually at the time 
and place of the Modern Language Association meeting, unless 
otherwise agreed by the Executive Committee in advance. Notices 
are to be sent out by the Secretary at least thirty days in advance 
of the meeting. 

f. The duties of the Executive Committee shall be to direct 
and control the publication of the MopERN LANGUAGE JOURNAL, 
and to take such other measures as are in the interest of the 
National Federation, including the authorization of the investment 
of the permanent funds of the National Federation, and the 
arrangements for the attendance of our delegate (or delegates) to 
the biennial meeting of the World Federation of Education 
Associations. 

h. Whenever it shall prove necessary for the Executive Com- 
mittee to vote on a proposition by mail, the Secretary, in reporting 
the vote to the Executive Committee, shall tabulate each man’s 
vote under the man’s name, in order that there may be no chance 
for error. 

VI. The officers of the National Federation shall be the same 
as the officers of the Executive Committee and their duties shall 
be those usually connected with their respective offices. 

a. The President and the Secretary-Treasurer shall act as 
custodians of the Reserve Fund, which must be kept invested in 
U. S. Government bonds or other securities acceptable for trust 
funds. This fund shall be increased from time to time, as finances 
permit. 

b. The Secretary-Treasurer shall receive each year from the 
Business Manager the net profit due to the National Federation 
from the operation of the JouRNAL, after paying all charges 
connected therewith. 

VII. The necessary expenses of the National Federation, 
including the salary of the Managing Editor, shall be paid by the 
Secretary-Treasurer, out of the uninvested funds in his possession. 

VIII. This Constitution may be amended by the following 
procedure: 

a. The proposed amendment shall be approved by a majority 
of the Executive Committee. 

b. The proposed amendment, thus approved, shall be printed 
in the MopeRN LANGUAGE JOURNAL and referred for action to 
the constituent associations of the Federation. 

c. The proposed amendment shall become effective when two- 
thirds of the constituent associations shall have communicated 
their approval to the Secretary-Treasurer of the National Federa- 
tion. 


Notes and News 


NOTE: Readers will confer a favor on the Editor by calling his attention to matters 
suitable for inclusion in this department. 

Changes in the personnel of Language Departments, developments in educa- 

tion affecting the modern languages, meetings of language teachers —these are of 

rticular interest to our readers; but there are many other happenings of which 

anguage teachers would doubtless like to be informed. Please send all such 
communications to the Managing Editor. 


NortHu CAROLINA MEETING 


The regular annual meeting of the North Carolina Modern 
Language Association was held at Raleigh, Friday, March 23, 
1928. At the general meeting of the association the chairman, 
Prof. Fleagle, of Davidson, asked for a report from the committee 
which was to investigate the advisability of the formation of a 
Southern, or South Atlantic, regional association of the National 
Federation of Modern Language Teachers. Dr. W. S. Barney, of 
the North Carolina College for Women, reported that the major- 
ity of professors of modern languages in the colleges of South 
Carolina, Georgia, and Florida, favored the formation of such a 
group and suggested Atlanta as a place of meeting. Aiter con- 
siderable discussion a motion was passed to the effect that the 
chairman appoint delegates to go to Atlanta some time in the 
course of next year to confer with delegates from other states 
about this matter. The election of the following officers then took 
place. President, Miss Meta Helena Miller, North Carolina 
College for Women; Vice-president, Ralph C. Deal, East Carolina 
Teachers’ College; Secretary-treasurer, Mr. Ballenger, State 
College, Raleigh. 

Dr. Ernst Derendinger of Catawba College had charge of the 
German section in which the following papers were presented and 
discussed: 

1. Statistical Report concerning present German Language 
instruction in North Carolina, F. E. Wilson, Duke University. 

2. Outline course for High School German, Miss Caroline 
Schoch, North Carolina College for Women. 

3. Comparison of Word Order in German and Norwegian, G. 
R. Vowles, Davidson College. 

4. Value of Memorizing in a Modern Language course (paper 
and reciting of Biirger’s Lenore), Ernest Derendinger, Catawba 
College. 

5. An Outline Course for German in Colleges, G. H. Gorell, 
Wake Forest College. 

For the coming year the following officers were elected: 

President, G. R. Vowles, Davidson College. 

Secretary, F. E. Wilson, Duke University. 
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The Spanish section held an inspiring meeting in Raleigh on 
the afternoon of Friday. Dr. N. B. Adams of the University 
of North Carolina, chairman of the section, presided. Reports 
that were presented indicated an increasing interest in the study 
of Spanish in the colleges and high schools of the state. 

Miss Alice Abbott, of the N. C. College for Women, gave a 
very scholarly talk on the Women Characters of Juan Valera’s 
Novels. Prof. Thompson, of Wake Forest, gave an unusually 
interesting account of an extensive motor trip which he made in 
Spain in the summer of 1927. Prof. Rice, of Catawba College, 
read acarefully prepared paper on the Spanish Closed e and Closed 
o. He quoted the instructions for pronouncing these sounds that 
are found in many American text-books for beginners and in the 
1926 edition of Navarro Tomas’ Manual de Pronunciacién 
Espanola. He compared these instructions with the actual 
pronunciation of these sounds by professors and lecturers in the 
1927 summer session of El Centro de los Estudios Histéricos. 

A North Carolina chapter of the American Association of 
Teachers of Spanish was organized. Miss Augustine La Rochelle, 
of the North Carolina College for Women, was elected president, 
Prof. Steinhauser, of Duke University, vice-president, and Miss 
Margaret G. Perry, of Greensboro College, secretary and treas- 
urer. Tentative plans for a meeting of the chapter next October 
were discussed. 

The French group met at 2:30 of the same day under the 
chairmanship of Dr. Juanita Floyd, of Salem College. The 
program consisted of a number of interesting talks, more or less 
informal, by representative teachers in the high schools and col- 
leges of the state, as follows: Prof. B. R. Jordan, Duke University, 
The Case of the French Realistic Novel. Miss Janet Harris, 
High Point High school, What we do in our French Club. Prof. 
René Hardré, N. C. College for Women, A propos des classes de 
Conversation. Miss Rosalind Nix, Durham High school, Conver- 
sation in first year French. Prof. W. M. Dey, Univ. of North 
Carolina, The Program for Training Teachers for North Carolina 
High schools. Prof. G. B. Watts, Davidson, Freshman Failures 
in Continuation Language Courses. 

The following officers were elected: 


Chairman: Prof. A. M. Webb, Duke University. 
Vice-chairman: Prof. R. Hardré, N. C. College for Women. 
Secretary: Miss Janet Harris, High Point High School. 


The Modern Language Club of Marquette University pub- 
lishes a Bulletin of somewhat unusual type, which is now (Feb- 
ruary 1928) in its third volume. The editor is a student, and al- 
most all the contributions are by students, faculty members 
merely serving as advisers. This number contains a fairly long 
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article in French, and two shorter articles in German and in 
Spanish. The number contains few notes or news, and is evi- 
dently planned chiefly as a sort of foreign-language literary 
magazine. 

e Journal St.-Charles, published by the French Club of 
John Carroll University, Cleveland, Ohio, is another school paper 
which is now in its second year, although it has only come to our 
attention. This is a business-like little four-page paper, printed 
in three columns, and with advertisements on the fourth page. 
The contents are largely of the news-note variety, well selected 
and attractively presented. These school papers demand so 
much time and thought and effort that their faculty sponsors 
would surely not promote them and keep them alive if there 
were not real benefits accruing from them. Students take more 
interest in things for which they have to exert themselves; we 
venture the assertion that a department which maintains a 
school paper has an interested and eager student body in its 
classes. We should like to see comparative figures of student 
continuation for such departments. 

Language study in the junior high school should be a definite 
object of study and research on the part of our profession. The 
subject is much disputed, and objective facts are rare and in- 
conclusive. One difficulty results from the fact that Junior 
High School work has in many cases not been correlated with the 
language study in the senior high school, so that pupils do not 
derive the benefits they might have expected. Another dis- 
advantage is the lack of proper organization of the junior high 
school course itself. These reflections are suggested by an article 
in the School Review for March 1928 on the Junior High Schools 
of Kansas City, which are declared to be uncommonly numerous 
and well organized. In the first two years of their course no 
foreign language study whatever is provided, although a hybrid 
called English-Latin is listed for first and second year, planned to 
give the pupil one year of credit in both English and Latin. Only 
in the third year is a foreign language listed—Spanish—and then 
it is the very last item on the list! It is not stated that this is a 
preferential list, but since it is anything but alphabetical, one is 
almost forced to that conclusion. Further light on the same sub- 
ject is thrown by W. L. Carr, who writes on ‘‘The Status of Latin 
in the Junior High School” in the Classical Journal for January. 
Mr. Carr gives the principal arguments for and against junior 
high school Latin, cites statistics to show that the senior high 
school has not developed downward so much as the elementary 
school has grown upward, and makes cautious recommendations 
for the extension of Latin study in the grades.—Considering the 
ease with which young children learn to speak a foreign idiom, 
and the genuine pleasure which it nearly always affords them, 
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do we do well to postpone our foreign language study to the be- 
ginning of high school, when most of our pupils are at least four- 
teen years old and approaching the time when language study is 
no longer an unalloyed pleasure? 

Goethe’s Faust seems to us about the last word in ambitious- 
ness as a dramatic undertaking of a foreign language department 
in an American collegiate institution. Yet this very undertaking 
was brought to a successful completion this spring at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, where the university theatre, seating 530 per- 
sons, was filled to capacity for two performances, whereupon an 
an additional performance was given toa packed house. In our de- 
partment of correspondence we print a letter which points out the 
significance and gives a sympathetic review of this remarkable 
enterprise. In addition, we venture to quote from the review of 
Professor P. M. Buck, printed in the Wisconsin State Journal 


for March 30, the following comments: .... ‘‘this effort of the 
German and art history departments to play .... Goethe’s 
great drama,.... is a Goethe festival, of a kind unique in the 


American university tradition.” 

Co-operation among the one-language associations is urged 
by Cony Sturgis in the March number of Hispania who an- 
nounces that the president of the A. A. T. S., provided the appro- 
priate action is taken by the association, will be authorized to 
approach the presidents of the French, German, and Italian 
associations with a view to the co-ordination of the efforts of those 
associations towards a common goal. We heartily commend this 
move, which seems to us to promise genuine progress in our field. 

The Student Guest Society is a new organization which we 
regard with friendly interest: its purpose, we are told, is to work 
with the Junta para Ampliacién de Estudios in arranging an 
exchange of Spaniards and Americans as guests in American 
and Spanish homes. The plan will be carried out for the first 
time with a small number of student guests going to and from 
both countries this summer. Details may be had by writing 
the secretary of the society, Elisabeth Mck. Scott, 118 East 18th 
St., New York City.—We wonder if it will not prove possible to 
extend the scope of this laudable enterprise so as to include other 
countries besides Spain. Perhaps the Student Guest Society may 
find it feasible to branch out and form a special committee for 
each particular language field. It is to be hoped that friends of 
French, German, and Italian culture will not let themselves be 
outdone in this matter by their Spanish colleagues. 

Foreign language requirements for the Ph. D. degree are a 
subject of considerable contention and confusion at present, as 
may be seen from a summary discussion of the situation by E. C. 
Hills in the March Bulletin of the A. A. U. P. It appears that out 
of 26 universities reporting, 23 require a reading knowledge 
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(whatever that may be considered to be) of French and German, 
but thirteen will permit other languages to be substituted, two 
require two modern foreign languages, but do not specify them, 
and one permits complete exemption from the language require- 
ment. The writer raises some question as to how far the require- 
ments are actually met in the various institutions. In some cases 
the testing is done by the major department, in others by the 
language departments; nor is there, we suspect, conspicuous uni- 
formity of opinion as to what constitutes ‘‘reading knowledge” 
or how it is to be determined.—The present writer feels that the 
existing situation is anomalous, and that some form of joint ac- 
tion should be taken by the leading universities; also that the 
enforcement of the rules adopted should rest with the graduate 
committees and deans, and not with the language departments. 
Only too frequently are language men pressed to declare an 
incompetent candidate possessed of a ‘treading knowledge”’ of 
French or German; and not infrequently they are exposed to the 
irritation of their own colleagues when they resist such pressure. 

The Vingt-Cinquiéme Anniversaire of the Fédération de |’ Al- 
liance Frangaise is the subject of the federation’s official bulletin 
no. 27, which contains a report of the notable celebration of the 
occasion, and prints in full the speeches made at the banquet. We 
note that the permanent funds of the federation have reached a 
total of over $65,000. 

How finance study abroad? We offer the following suggestion. 
Let the school board advance a limited sum of money to the 
language teacher, to be paid off by means of the salary increase to 
which foreign travel customarily entitles the teacher. E. g., 
teacher A. B. receives a sum of $500 for study abroad; when he 
returns, his salary is increased from $2000 to $2100, but the board 
only pays him $2000, applying the additional $100 to the repay- 
ment of the loan. Will some reader tell us if this is feasible? 

The Revue Mondiale (of Paris) announces a special competition 
in French composition for students of French in the universities, 
colleges, and high schools, public and private, of the United States. 
The subject proposed is: “‘Quels sont selon vous les dix Américains 
vivants les plus utiles a leur pays. Dites pourquoi.”’ A committee of 
distinguished French publicists and authors has been selected to 
choose the winner. There are to be fifty prizes, including an auto- 
mobile and engravings from the national studios. The first ten 
winning compositions are to be published in the Revue Mondiale. 
Details may be obtained from La Revue Mondiale (Bureau de 
New York), 39-41 Cortlandt Street, New York City. 

French language records are issued by the Victor company, we 
are informed in response to our recent inquiry. These records 
were made by Louis Allard, and are furnished in an album with a 
textbook.—Another set of French records has been put out by the 
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Iroquois Publishing Co. of Syracuse: fourteen lessons on pronuncia- 
tion and sixteen lessons of French grammar and elementary con- 
versation. 

French words in common English use are more numerous than 
the importations from any other language, according to a compila- 
tion recently made at Baker University by students of Professor 
M. Rudwin. A count of the foreign words and phrases occurring 
in Roget’s Thesaurus (Everyman edition) gave the following 
totals: Dutch, Japanese, Portuguese, Russian, Sanscrit, Syrian, and 
Welsh have contributed one word each, Arabic three, Spanish 13, 
German 17, Greek 18, Italian 93, Latin 301, French 483. The 
Latin words are preponderantly scientific terms, Italian words are 
primarily concerned with music and art, whereas the French words 
enter much more freely into our daily life. Further evidence, if 
one will, of the utilitarian value of the study of French. 

The International Association of Education and Amity was 
founded at San Diego, Cal., in the summer of 1927, largely by 
educators in San Diego and Lower California. The association 
proposes to further ‘‘a mutual appreciation of the educational and 
other cultural forces of the United States and Mexico,” and 
invites the support and co-operation of all teachers of Spanish. 
A more extended statement, written by Walter T. Phillips of the 
State Teachers College of San Diego, appeared in the March 
number of Hispania. 

Free lectures in German delivered in the lecture room of the 
Los Angeles Public Library were listed in our Notes and News 
for March. We have now received the lists of lectures in French 
and Spanish delivered under the same auspices, and take pleasure 
in presenting these also to our readers. The idea seems an admir- 
able one, and should be emulated elsewhere. The French lectures 
were: “Une Heure avec Moliére’’ by Louis Briois; ‘‘Marcel 
Proust” by Mrs. Elizabeth E. Burton; “Balzac et le XIX* 
siécle’ by Henry Brush; ‘La Psycho-Analyse dans le drame 
contemporain” by Alexander Fite; ‘‘Anatole France’? by Georges 
Nivon; ‘‘Jeanne d’Arc dans la littérature moderne” by Mrs. Helen 
Smith Posgate; “Les Cafés littéraires’’ by Mrs. Burton; “Le 
Siécle de Louis XIV” by Paul Périgord; “Alfred de Vigny” by 
Marcel Biencourt; and an unnamed lecture by d’Etournelles de 
Constant. The Spanish lectures follow: ‘Martinez Ritiz (Azorin) 
by Cesar Barja; ‘Valle Inclin’’ by Antonio Masfer; ‘‘Serafin and 
Joaquin Alvarez Quintero’? by Manuel Gonzalez; Novelas 
de Felix Urubayen” by Antonio Heras; ‘‘Dofa Emilia Pardo 
Bazan”’ by Lawrence Bailiff; ‘“Vicente Blasco Ib4fiez”’ by Cesar 
Barja; “El Arte espafiol en la California”? by Joseph Pijoan; 
‘“Problemas de la América Latina” by Francisco Montau; “‘José 
Santos Chocano” by William F. Rice; also an unnamed lecture 
by S. L. Millard Rosenberg. 
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Nearly 3000 languages have been found in the world today, 
according to statistics compiled from various countries and pub- 
lished in ‘“‘Der Deutsche.”’ The exact number, 2976, includes the 
many barbarous means of expression used in the obscure regions 
of the earth. Of the 860 distinctive languages now in use today, 
48 are current in Europe, 153 in Asia, 424 in North and South 
America, and 117 in Oceanica. 

Wilhelm Streitberg’s library has been given to New York 
University by gift of Mrs. Anna Woerishoffer, we read in the New 
York Times. Mrs. Woerishoffer, who is a daughter of the late 
Oswald Ottendorfer, was persuaded to make this purchase by 
Professor Eduard Prokosch, with the idea of incorporating the new 
accessions with the Ottendorfer Library that her father had given 
to the university in 1897. Streitberg was professor of comparative 
philology at the University of Leipzig, Germany, and was for 
many years regarded as one of the leading linguists of the world. 
His library is one of the most complete collections of books on 
comparative philology in existence, and is particularly rich in sets 
of periodicals and in works on Germanic and Slavic philology. 
It combines Streitberg’s own collections with those of his father-in- 
law, August Leskien, who is considered by many to be virtually 
the founder of linguistics as an exact science. 

The Paris Summer Session of New York University will be 
held this year from June 28 to August 9. It is devoted to the study 
of French art, and there will be nine courses this year by dis- 
tinguished French professors. Also there will be six week-end trips 
to celebrated cathedrals and chateaux in France, all under the 
guidance of competent instructors. 

Victor Hugo’s Journal, which has been for many years in the 
J. P. Morgan library in New York, has been turned over to 
Professor Frederic Hoffher, of Columbia University, and will 
probably be published next year by the French Academy. Pro- 
fessor Hoffher has received leave of absence and will spend some 
months in France editing the MS and preparing it for the printer. 
The publication is expected to throw new light on many details 
of Hugo’s life and work. 

Undergraduate and graduate European fellowships were 
awarded this spring at Bryn Mawr College to the following; the 
fellowship in recognition of highest senior honors to Margaret 
Gregson of La Grange, IIl.; the Rubel fellowship of $1500 to Helen 
Muchnic of Brooklyn; the Fanny B. Workman fellowship of like 
amount to Dorothy Wyckoff of Philadelphia; the Ottendorfer 
Memorial fellowship of $1200 to Mrs. Myra Jessen; the Mary 
Garrett fellowship of $1000 to Dorothy Walsh of Vancouver, B. C. 

The Vocabulary Burden (with reference to English) is the 
subject of an article by Edward W. Dolch in the Journal of Educa- 
ional Research for March. He concludes in part: ‘‘The vocabu- 
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lary burden of a textbook has an important bearing both upon 
interest and understanding. It should therefore be measured and 
expressed.’’ He goes on to outline the possible ways of arriving at 
this burden. We are contident that the publication of the frequency 
word counts for French, German, and Spanish is bound to lead to 
attempts at evaluating the vocabulary difficulty of our foreign 
language texts (see the article by Carl L. Johnson in this Journal, 
11: 290), and commend Mr. Dolch’s analysis to our readers. 
Vocabulary burden, he points out, involves both range and di‘fi- 
culty, and the complete record of a given book calls for a rather 
complex investigation. 

Dr. of Modern Languages is a new degree which is to be given 
hereafter at Middlebury College, we are informed. It is to be 
parallel to the Ph.D. degree, but is to be awarded on the basis of 
successful teaching ability rather than of research. 

Curricular gaps are discussed by W. C. Ruediger in School and 
Society for March 3. He tabulates the subjects, proper to an all- 
round liberal education, which had not been studied by a large 
number of upperclassmen and graduates, and also the amount of 
work done in high school that was repeated in college by these 
students. Teachers interested in problems of curriculum might well 
study this article with care. Elimination of needless re>etition 
should open the way for more modern language study in the high 
school, which we regard as very desirable. 

The summer tour to Mexico organized at the University of 
Oklahoma in 1926 is to be repeated this summer under the auspices 
of the Extension Division. This is a travel-study tour with one 
novel feature: there is no fixed charge. Each registrant pays a 
moderate fee for the conductor’s services, but all other expenses 
are charged at cost, depending on the tourist’s own choice. The 
total expense can be kept under $300 for two full months, according 
to past experience with the tour. The party will leave Norman 
June 18 and travel till July 2, when the summer session at the 
University of Mexico opens. 

The reading period at Harvard (see our news note in the Journal 
for May 1927) is considered to have been a success and its retention 
seems assured. Student loating appears not to have resulted, and 
the amount of reading rose to abnormal levels, judging from reports 
of librarians and bookstores. Grades in courses affected improved 
both positively (in the number of superior marks) and negatively 
(in the decrease of unsatisfactory performances). For a fuller 
statement of the results see School and Society for March 17. 

General language, which has been much to the fore of late as 
a grade school preparatory course, emerges with much ruffled 
feathers, it would seem, from a discussion by Walter Kaulfers in 
the School Review for April. Mr. Kaulfers, who has had ample 
opportunity to observe the course in action, recommends the 
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replacement of the general language course by a system of intro- 
ductory courses in the modern languages. We commend his article 
to the attention of our readers. 

Modern language enrollments in North Dakota show a ten- 
dency observable elsewhere: stable totals since about 1918, 
following a slump as a result of the discontinuance of German, 
but a decreasing proportion of total pupil enrollment. (See figures 
in the School Review for April, pp. 246-47.) 

Leaders of German clubs, and indeed of other language clubs 
too, will welcome the extremely copious and valuable ‘‘Bibli- 
ography of Articles on German Clubs’? compiled by Mariele 
Schirmer and printed in the March Monatshefte fiir deutschen 
Unterricht. The titles are given under subject headings and include 
many articles that apply to any language club. 

Waste in the training of teachers is discussed in the Journal 
of Educational Research for February by D. A. Worcester, who 
points out that one of the greatest sources of waste is the teaching 
of that which is already known. He reports two checkings which 
show students to know a large part of the content of certain courses 
before they were taken. He also remarks on the undue prevalence 
of “platitudes” in education courses. As many of us who come 
into close contact with teacher training have long chafed under 
what seemed to us the undue amount of time required of candi- 
dates by departments of education, it is with a certain satisfaction 
that we see an objective confirmation of what so many students, 
particularly the best ones, have constantly affirmed. 

‘Improving the teaching at the University of Oregon” is the 
suggestive title of an article by C. W. Frasier in School and Society 
for February 11. The new president, A. B. Hall, is displaying great 
interest in this matter, and the faculty has thrown itself heartily 
into the investigation of the whole question of college teaching. 

Brynildsen’s Norsk-Engelsk Ordbog, referred to in the review 
of En Glad Gut (see p. 502 of this Journal), should be dated 1927 
instead of 1917, we are informed by Professor Vowles. The old 
edition has been superseded. 

The Committee in Charge of the Briand Speech Competition 
has issued its ‘Final Report’ in the form of an attractive 
40-page pamphlet prepared by Henry Grattan Doyle and Arthur 
Charles Watkins, respectively chairman and secretary of the com- 
mittee. It contains the French text of Briand’s great speech on 
the occasion of Germany's entrance into the League of Nations, 
a composite English translation, an account of the remarkably 
successful contest of 1927, a list of those awarded prizes in high 
schools and colleges, and the names of all those who read and rated 
the papers submitted. The pamphlet has a frontispiece portrait 
of M. Briand and is bound in a light-blue cover. Copies may be 
obtained from the Committee in Charge, 532 Seventeenth Street, 
Washington, D. C., at 25 cents each, five copies in one package for 
a dollar. 


| 


Personalia* 


Wilhelm Meyer-Liibcke, the distinguished German specialist 
in Romance philology, is to be Speyer visiting professor at theJohns 
Hopkins University during October, November, and December. 
He will lecture on Romance Vocabulary, and conduct practical 
exercises based on iinguistic atlases. 

Rudolph Altrocchi, Professor of Italian at Brown University 
and editor of /talica, has now accepted an appointment at the 
University of California as Professor of Italian and Chairman of 
the Italian Department. This is Mr. Altrocchi’s second change 
within a year, as it was only a year ago that he accepted the call 
to Brown. 

Alfonso de Salvio, Professor of Italian at Northwestern Uni- 
versity, has accepted a call to Brown University as Professor of 
Italian, thus filling the vacancy caused by the resignation of 
Professor Altrocchi. 

John R. Miller, associate professor of French and Spanish, 
University of West Virginia, is on leave of absence for study in 
Paris. 

Marian Kuhn of New York, a student at Smith College, has 
been awarded one of the Sophia Smith Honorary Fellowships and 
will study Spanish next year in Madrid. 

Charles E. Young, Professor of French at the University of 
Iowa, will transfer in September to the University of Wisconsin, 
serving as Professor of Romance Languages in charge of the work 
in the Milwaukee branch of the University. He will be associated 
there with C. M. Purin, who is at present in charge of all modern 
foreign language instruction in the Milwaukee branch. 

Albert Schinz, Professor of French in Smith College, has 
accepted a call to the University of Pennsylvania as Professor 
of French Literature. He has also been invited to give instruction 
at the Johns Hopkins University and will visit Baltimore once a 
fortnight to give a graduate course in Rousseau. 

M. Léon Rosenthal, French writer and educator, will teach 
this summer in the Institute of French Education at Pennsylvania 
State College, together with seven native French instructors. 

M. Paul Hazard of the Collége de France will give courses in 
French literature this summer at the University of Chicago. 

James E. Shaw of the University of Toronto will give courses 
in Italian and Spanish during the summer quarter at the University 
of Chicago. 


* These personal items are hard to get, but often of wide interest. Readers 
will confer a favor by informing the Managing Editor of new appointments, 
transfers, publications (not textbooks), and the like. 
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Hugo Wast, the well-known Argentine novelist who is on 
a visit to this country, lectured in Spanish on April 17 at George 
Washington University, Washington, D. C., under the auspices of 
the Department of Romance Languages of that institution. Among 
the guests were ambassadors and ministers of the leading Spanish- 
American countries. 


Among the Periodicals 


Modern Languages (London) continues to present much in- 
teresting and in part weighty material. In the issue for February 
1928 we note the following: ‘‘Some Observations on the Develop- 
ment of Modern German,” by His Excellency, the German Am- 
bassador, Dr. Friedrich Sthamer, the president of the (British) 
Modern Language Association; ‘‘Note sur la prononciation du 
Francais familier,”’ by F. Boillot, with special reference to some 
new French gramophone records; and a critical commentary on 
four different sets of gramophone records for the teaching and 
study of French. 

The New York Bulletin of High Points for March contains 
two communications of interest to our readers: Edward Dewing 
of the Haaren High School sets forth the advantages and the 
essentials of the ‘Short Test in Foreign Languages,’’ which 
occupies about five minutes and must therefore be concrete, brief, 
and clear. He recommends the use of a scheme whereby the papers 
can be graded mechanically and therefore rapidly, and urges that 
they be returned to pupils the next day, and used in showing the 
pupils their weaknesses.—The same number contains a brief 
article on “‘The French Club of Lane High School,” by Marie 
Serramoglia, in which the principal activities of the club are set 
forth, including some interesting details of the publication of a 
French paper named L’ Eclat, which comes out once a term. 


Model achievement tests in French and Spanish, prepared by 
Mr. L. A. Wilkins of New York City on the basis of the Syllabus 
of Minima for New York high schools, as also on the standard 
vocabulary and idiom lists, are printed as supplements to Le Petit 
Journal and El Eco, respectively, for April 1 (no hoax in this, we 
hope). The French test is in two parts of seven sections each, 
devoted to vocabulary, idioms, verbs, grammar, pronunciation, 
comprehension, and composition. The test of pronunciation 
employs the principle of matching one sound by another, or of 
citing a word that contains a given sound. The comprehension 
test gives three questions involving somewhat complicated arith- 
metical processes, and then a short anecdote followed by questions 
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to be answered in French. We are somewhat dubious of this tech- 
nique, as not only comprehension is tested, but also the pupil’s 
ability to express his thought in French.—The Spanish tests have 
no question on pronunciation, but are otherwise comparable. 

Hispania for March contains the following noteworthy con- 
tributions: “Our Don Quixote’ by Salvador de Madariaga, a 
thoughtful modern revaluation of the immortal Don; ‘‘Spagna e 
Catalogna,’’ by Arturo Farinelli; ‘Drift in the Romance Lan- 
guages,’ by E. C. Hills, a philological study; ‘“‘Influencia de 
Plauto y Terencio en el Teatro de Ruiz de Alarcén”’ by Elisa 
Pérez, a scholarly discussion with ample citation and bibliography; 
“La Reforma Ortografica en la Lengua Castellana’”’ by Miguel 
Luis Amunategui Reyes, who has been writing on this subject 
for a number of years; ‘“‘Achievement Tests for Vocabulary,” by 
Edward C. Garcia, who gives samples of a number of different 
forms of new-type vocabulary tests; ‘Building Vocabulary”’ by 
Dorothy Buck, a very practical discussion of various devices for 
improving pupils’ mastery of foreign words; ‘‘Co-ordination and 
Co-operation”’ by Cony Sturgis, who writes with the idea of 
promoting and improving the work done by the chapters of the 
A.A.T.S. This is a very substantial and valuable number, which 
does the editorial staff all credit. 

El Estudiante de Espanol for March is especially devoted to 
Central America, and contains a number of small articles focussed 
on this general theme. This seems to us an excellent idea, and one 
that might be utilized more widely by the other language papers 
published for school use. Similarly, Das Deutsche Echo for Febru- 
ary devotes considerable attention to student life in Germany, 
with appropriate pictures. It takes more careful planning and 
better organization to prepare such “special numbers,’’ but we 
believe it pays in the long run. Other matters of interest that we 
note in recent numbers of these publications are as follows: 
“Printemps en Alsace: Les Cicognes,” in Le Petit Journal for 
March 1, and, in the same number, “‘Retour d’Amérique d’André 
Maurois,”’ giving some of his impressions of our country. The 
same journal for April 1 devotes a page to the centenary of Jules 
Verne (1828-1905), giving various answers to the question: ‘‘Que 
devez-vous 4 Jules Verne?’’ In El Eco for March 15 we note a 
descriptive article on Cuba, and some account of the Spanish 
painter Goya (1746-1828), with well-chosen reproductions of his 
works. The April 1st number discusses briefly the celebration of 
Holy Week in the Spanish countries, with a picture of a procession 
in the streets of Seville. 

Adelante is another high-school paper to come to our attention. 
This is published by the Circulo Espafiol of the Lewis and Clark 
High School at Spokane, and, unlike most of those we have seen, 
is not printed but mimeographed. However, it bears an attractive 
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design as cover-page, and has ornamental heads and sketches 
scattered through it. The present number, dated April 1, is No. 7 
of the second year. The editorial board consists wholly of pupils, 
with a faculty adviser, and the entire number makes a good im- 
pression. The young editors and contributors are to be con- 
gratulated. 

Jeunes Gens as plural of Jeune Homme is discussed by Edward 
C. Armstrong in the Publications of the M. L. A. for March. He 
concludes, ‘“‘had the damsel of yesterday come to her own as com- 
pletely as the girl of today, the lexicographical history of the jeune 
fille, and no doubt of the jeunes gens as well, might have followed 
a notably different course.” 

The National Geographic Magazine for April has several articles 
of possible interest to our readers: ‘‘Holidays Among the Hill 
Towns of Umbria and Tuscany” by Paul Wilstach; ‘‘Man and 
Nature Paint Italian Scenes in Prodigal Colors” (33 natural color 
photographs) by Hans Hildenbrand, ‘‘A Walking Tour Across 
Iceland” by Isobel Wylie Hutchison, and ‘‘The Island of the 
Sagas” by Earl Hanson. All the articles, as always in this fine 
magazine, are profusely and handsomely illustrated. 

Current History is recommended to those who would like to 
keep informed on public affairs in foreign countries. For instance, 
the April number contains the following concise articles: The 
Polish corridor issue; Lindbergh’s Central American flight; Results 
of the Pan-American Congress; the League of Nations month by 
month; the Catholic war in Mexico; Events in Central and South 
America; Poincaré’s financial policy approved by the French 
chamber of deputies (this article by our own collaborator, H. G. 
Doyle); Events in Belgium; Austria resents italianization of the 
Tyrol; Events in Germany and Austria, etc., etc. 

School and Society for February 25 prints an interesting article 
by Charles F. Thwing on ‘“‘The Influence of the GermanUniversity 
on the American in the Last Hundred Years.’’ The writer notes 
four defects in the German university system: overintellectualism, 
chauvinism, bureaucracy, undue specialization. On the other 


hand, he writes: ‘‘....the advantages which the American 
student recognizes and represents as he comes back from his 
German university .... include an enhanced appreciation of the 


value of truth, of scholarship, of learning, of thinking, of the 
intellect as the tool and instrument of thinking and of learning, of 
the worth of thoroughness in all intellectual processes. He returns 


possessed with a keen sense of academic freedom..... He 
.... recognizes the worth of the calling (of teacher)... .. He 
also .... feels keenly the value of all communal institutions.” 


In the Educational Review for April, Edward C. Garcia writes 
on ‘‘The Status of German Study in America.’”’ To one who, like 


the present writer, feels that the study of German must be in- 
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creasingly restored to our secondary school system, if this country 
is to hold its intellectual position, it is refreshing and encouraging 
to find a teacher of Romance Languages showing the courage to 
advocate a larger resumption of German instruction in the schools 
of the United States. 

The Journal of Educational Research for March has two 
articles of interest to our readers: ‘‘The Construction and Valida- 
tion of a French Grammar Test of the Selection or Multiple Choice 
Type”’ by Frederic D. Cheydleur, who gives a number of valuable 
tables and graphs (see also his article in the April number of this 
Journal); and “The Reading Process in Latin’? by Wren Jones 
Grinstead, many of whose remarks apply to the reading of modern 
foreign languages and are worth pondering. 

In /talica for March, J. E. Shaw continues his valuable 
“Bibliography of Italian Studies in America,’’ covering the last 
quarter of 1927. 

The Monatshefte fiir deutschen Unterricht for March have an 
interesting and suggestive article by Otto Koischwitz, ‘‘W6lfflins 
Vergleichungsmethode und unser Deutsch-Unterricht.”’ His argu- 
ment, which might apply equally well to the teaching of literature 
other than German, is that just as Wolfflin, the celebrated au- 
thority on art-history at the University of Munich, interprets an 
art-work from three points of view, namely with reference to its 
Zeitstil, Nationalstil, and Persénlichkeitsstil, so we should endeavor 
to introduce our students to literature in a similar manner, dis- 
tinguishing the currents of the given age, the specific national 
characteristics revealed in the works in question, and finally the 
individual contribution of the particular author—Edwin H. 
Zeydel, discussing “‘German Lyrics in the Classroom,” pleads for 
the encouragement of verse translation on the part of students as 
the best means of leading them to an appreciation of the beauties 
of the original. 

** *Sturm und Drang’ once more” is the title of a modest re- 
joinder by E. H. Zeydel in Modern Language Notes for March 
to the criticisms of his previous publication on this subject by 
W. Kurrelmeyer and J. A. Walz. The whole subject has been 
greatly illuminated by these consecutive contributions. 

Stendhal’s influence on Balzac’s ‘Illusions Perdues”’ is cau- 
tiously suggested in the same number by F. M. Warren, and 
L. M. Shanks writes an interesting ‘‘ Note on Baudelaire,” suggest- 
ing that the poem (left without a title) Je te donne ces vers was 
made to contain in irregular acrostics the name of his mist ress 
Jeanne Duval. This might have been caused by the influence of 
Poe, who is known to have used this device more than once. 

Recent articles on tests and testing include the following: 
“Factors influencing test reliability’? by P. M. Symonds in the 
Journal of Educational Psychology for February, important for its 
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careful analysis of the pitfalls lying in the path of the tester; 
‘Present and future use of tests and measurements” by H. A. 
Toops in the Ohio Schools for February, listing six important trends 
in experimental education, and making 24 specific predictions as 
to the future of tests, the first of which is that there will be more 
and more of them; ‘‘Proper use of educational measurements— 
considering their dangers and difficulties” by H. G. Pratt in the 
Journal of Educational Method for February, his contention being 
that too much time is being given to educational measurements 
and not enough to educational philosophy. He concludes that 
there will be a gradual diminution of the present use of measure- 
ments, and that they will enter the field of attitudes, apprecia- 
tions, and ideals. 

Hearst's Cosmopolitan for March has an article on Gerhart 
Hauptmann by Emil Ludwig, in which the author gives a brief 
appreciation of the works, particularly the later ones, rather than 
a biographical treatment of Hauptmann himself. 

Other recent articles of interest are the following: P Crabités: 
“The spiritual empire of France.”’ Cath World 126:600 Feb 1928; 
L Hall: ‘French in lonely posts.”’ il Asia 28:106 Feb 1928; ‘‘Books 
of the year in France.’ Liv Age 334:178 Jan 15 1928; P Morand: 
‘Paris Letter.’’ Dial 84:141 Feb 1928; G J Nathan: ‘“‘Sardou with 
an umlaut.’’ Am Mercury 13:244 Feb 1928; ** Motorist’s adventures 
in South American wilds.’’ Lit Digest 96:53 Jan 7 1928; G Rageot: 
“Impressions of Spain.”’ Liv Age 334:446 Mar 1 1928; VS Prit- 
chett: ‘‘Main street in provincial Spain.”’ il Travel 50:7 Mar 1928; 
S Ibero: ‘‘Contemporary Spanish art.” il Art and Archaeol 25:52 
Jan 1928; A Brenner: ‘‘Mexican primitives (sc. in art)’’ Nation 
126:129 Feb 1 1928; M Beecher: ‘‘L’art moderne goes to sea: 
Ile de France.’”’ Art and Archaeol 25:82 Feb 1928; E Roquette- 
Pinto: ‘‘Nanduti, an indigenous Paraguayan art.’ Bul Pan Am 
Union 62:59 Jan 1928; ‘“‘Views in and about Habana.” il Bul Pan 
Am Lnion Jan 1928; ‘Vacation trips in Chile.” il Bul Pan Am 
Union Mar 1928. 


Foreign Notes 


A South American university is mirrored in the recent annual 
report of ‘“‘La Universidad Nacional de la Plata enel afio 1926.”’ 
This report traces the history of the institution from its establish- 
ment as Provincial University in 1897, and through its reorganiza- 
tion in 1905 as a National University; it also contains a full descrip- 
tion of its present status and is copiously illustrated. 
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The Brazilian Academy emulates older establishments in giving 
formal welcome to its new members. Thus we read that when 
Don Aquino Correa, Bishop of Ovaba, was admitted to the 
“Academia Brasilena de Letras de Rio de Janeiro’? on Novem- 
ber 30, 1927, the ceremonies were attended by a brilliant assembly 
of authors, high government officials, including the president of 
the Brasilian Republic, members of the diplomatic corps, and 
other distinguished guests. Sr. Correa is a renowned writer of 
prose and poetry, we are told, and an eloquent speaker; he de- 
livered an address on the life and works of Lauro Muller, a former 
member of the Academy. 

The University of Chile has undergone rather important 
changes in organization in consequence of legislation which was 
adopted last August, giving the university greater autonomy in 
future both in administrative and economic respects. Hereafter 
the appointment of rector, deans, secretaries, and (propietarios) 
professors will be left to the President of the Republic upon 
nomination by the faculties concerned. The new legislation also 
involves a reorganization of the faculties themselves and provides 
for the addition of the two schools of letters and natural science. 
This change emphasizes the cultural side of the university cur- 
riculum. 

Modern language courses at the universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge show a strong tendency away from the purely philo- 
logical side of language study in favor of the literary, sociological, 
and humanistic sides. This trend is observable the world over, 
we believe, and is partly due to the fact that the day of spectacular 
discoveries in philology is nearly done, but still more to the 
development of the comparative study of literature, with its stress 
on philosophic ideas, national background, and the attempt to 
trace the folkways into national literary production. Moreover, 
it is probably true of Great Britain as of the United States that the 
bulk of the actual teaching is done in the field of literature, and 
that consequently the needs of teaching candidates affect the 
distribution of the courses of study offered them. 

Lantern slides in a loan collection made available for the use 
of language teachers in the British Isles—surely an admirable 
idea; perhaps not feasible in so vast a country as ours, where the 
transportation costs are so great. And yet it may be that we have 
simply not thought about it hitherto. In this connection it may be 
pertinent to remark that the newly formed Federation of German 
Clubs proposes to form a loan collection both of slides and (even- 
tually) films. The difficulty of such an undertaking is that of pro- 
viding the necessary central bureau, with storage space and 
adequate supervision: in short, energy and money. Is it out of the 
question to furnish the whole modern language field with some 
such service as this? 
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British teachers, it appears, do not always find it possible to 
cross the Channel in order to pursue their professional studies 
on the continent. If this occasions somewhat melancholy re- 
flections, it may at the same time comfort us Americans when we 
deprecate the lack of foreign study on the part of our language 
teachers. All the more reason why we should encourage every 
plan by which at least some of the expense of foreign travel is 
borne by society—whether in the form of paid leave of absence or 
of fellowships and the like. 

The New York Regents have chartered an American school in 
France for the first time in history. The Chateau Novic School 
at Dordogne is conducted especially for American families resident 
in Europe, and for those who wish to send their sons to a foreign 
school where an American education will be offered with a French 
background. Bishop Brent of Buffalo is chairman of the Board 
of Trustees, and the advisory council includes the headmasters of 
St. Paul’s, Concord, Groton, Kent, St. Mark’s, and the Episcopal 
Academy of Overbrook, Pa. Credit will be given by special 
arrangement with these schools. 

Foreign accrediting of two American schools comes to our 
attention simultaneously with the above. Two Portuguese schools 
have now been recognized by the Portuguese government, and 
their diplomas will be accepted as equal to those of the official 
primary schools of Lisbon. They are the “Escola de D. Nuno 
Alvares Pereira’’ in Rio de Janeiro, and the “Escola Portuguesa do 
Ateneu”’ in Fall River, Mass. 

Forty-six years of student life is the record held by Wilhelm 
Demelius, the ‘‘eternal student” of Jena, Germany. Matriculated 
in 1827 as a student of theology, Demelius maintained his status 
for ninety-two semesters, although he spent but little time in the 
lecture room and frequented chiefly the beer-halls and the Mensur. 
He died in 1873 at the age of 70 and was borne to his grave by his 
fellow-students, and in 1927, 100 years after his matriculation, 
a commemorative tablet in his honor was affixed to a house in the 
Zwatzengasse. 

Co-educational schools have been forbidden in Peru by law, 
as a result of unsatisfactory experiences with thosein operation 
there. Secondary schools for girls are being rapidly established. 
At the same time we note a little flurry of excitement over co- 
educational primary schools in France, involving legal action and 
a court decision. 

Zola’s books still hold the sales record among French publica- 
tions of the last fifty years. Since Zola’s death 1,233,000 copies 
of the favorite edition of his works have been sold, and if the 
sales of the other editions are conservatively estimated, a grand 
total of fully 2 million is reached. 
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Shakespeare performances in German theatres, while register- 
ing a slight gross decrease, still reach truly astonishing totals. 
In all, there were 1683 performances in 1927 by 169 companies. 
Berlin alone had 117. Of the plays, “As You Like It” led in 
frequency, followed by ‘‘The Taming of the Shrew” and “‘Othello.’ 

The award of the Kleist-prize, already announced in — 
pages, is justitied by Monty Jacobs, who made the awards, 
part as follows: ‘“‘Gerhard Menzel’s drama (‘‘Toboggan”’) pr 
hopes of the development of a new and able dramatist. His theme: 
the rebellion of a human will against fate, of a mortal against 
death. His achievement: that of bestowing upon Captain To- 
boggan, slain in the war and achieving resurrection by indwelling 
power, both the breath of life and the phosphorescence of the 
ghost. Hans Meisel’s novel (‘‘Torstenson’’) grasps a political 
problem of our day, that of dictatorship. A book apparently 
timeless and yet vibrating to the rhythm of the age, a narrative 
of young persons in the maelstrom of the present, a picture of the 
eastern land with its men and masses, with the cities of Courland 
and the steppes of Russia.”’ 

The Gerhard Hauptmann Prize (3360 Marks) has been awarded 
to Max Herrmann (*1886), author of numerous stories, novels, 
and plays, partly under the pseudonym Herrmann- Neisse. 

The Eichendorff prize for 1927, offered for the best work in 
literature by a writer from Upper Silesia, or for one dealing with 
that region, was awarded to Gertrud Aulich for her unpublished 
works Umkreisung”’ and “‘Die Gleichnisse.’” An equal sum 
(500 Marks) was also awarded Bruno Wittek for his novel of 
Silesian peasantry, “Sturm iiberm Acker.”’ 

The Miinchen poetry prize (3000 Marks) was awarded to Hans 
Carossa, a physician born in 1878, who has published several 
volumes of verse. 

The Gesellschaft fiir Biicherfreunde of the city of Chemnitz 
in Saxony awarded its ‘“‘honorable mention” for 1927 and the sum 
of 750 Marks to the poetess Agnes Miegel (*1879), a favorite among 
modern writers of verse. 

Increasing rapprochement in cultural matters between France 
and Germany is signalized by the recent creation of the Revue 
d’Allemagne in France and the establishment of the Deutsch- 
franzésische Gesellschaft in Berlin under the presidency of Otto 
Grantoff. The Deutsch-franzisische Rundschau will be the organ 
of the new society, and will endeavor to present French literature 
and affairs to German readers. 

The Comité du Grand Prix littéraire of Algiers has awarded 
its prize for 1927 to Charles Courtin for his novel ‘“‘La Brousse qui 
mangea l’homme.”’ This prize was founded in 1919 by the govern- 
ment on the initiative of the society of Algerian writers, and has 
generally been awarded to a novelist. 
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The Prix de poésie Fabien Artigue (10,000 fr.) has been 
awarded by the Académie des Jeux Floraux to Tristan Deréme, 
and two prizes of 1000 fr. each were awarded to Gandilhon Gens 
d’Armes and Mme. Jeanne Marvig. 

The Prix Beernaert for 1926-27 has been awarded by the 
Académie Royale de Language et Littérature fran¢aises to Henri 
Davignon for his novel ‘*Un pénitent de Furnes.” 

Fifty years of higher education for women in Chile were 
celebrated last October at Santiago by a women’s exposition, 
whose purpose was to show the achievement of the Chilean woman 
in the many fields she has successfully entered. The exposition 
was so widely attended that it was kept open three days longer 
than the original plan contemplated. 

Professor E. Allison Peers of the University of Liverpool held 
a visiting professorship at Madrid University from March to May 
of this vear, lecturing in Spanish on the English language, on 
Elizabethan literature, and on modern lyric poetry. This marks 
the beginning of English teaching in the universities of Spain, for 
hitherto, like other modern languages, it has had no recognition 
there. Similar posts have been established at Madrid for French, 
German, and Italian, and leading scholars from the various 
countries concerned have been chosen to lecture there, each on 
his own language and literature. 

Recent deaths announced from abroad include the following: 
Karl Bleibtreu, died in Locarno on January 28 at the age of 69. 
His best known work was his *‘Revolution in Literature.’’ He was 
a voluminous writer in a variety of fields, but created nothing of 
lasting value-—Lisa Wenger, a Swiss writer, died about the end 
of January at the age of 70. She was a prolitic writer of fairy-tales, 
fables, short stories, and novels.—Jean de Gourmont, brother of 
Rémy de Gourmont, died in February in Paris. He was the author 
of a novel, ‘*‘Toison d’or,’’ and several works of criticism, and was 
engaged on a novel to be entitled ‘“‘Daphnis et Chloé” at the time 
of his death. 


Reviews 


Review Editors: for French, R. B. Michell, University of Wis- 
consin; for German, Peter Hagboldt, University of Chicago; for 
Spanish and Italian, H. G. Doyle, George Washington University. 


RENE Bazin, Madame Corentine. Edited with Introduction, notes, 
exercises, and vocabulary by Edwin B. Place, Ph.D. Preface, 
p. V; introduction, pp. vii—xi; bibliography, p. xii; text, pp. 1- 
157; notes, pp. 159-170; exercices de conversation, pp. 171- 
175; vocabulary, pp. 179-234. Alfred A. Knopf. 1927. 
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Les ceuvres de R. Bazin, romans ou contes, dont de nombreuses 
éditions ont déja été offertes au public des écoles américaines, 
méritent d’arréter notre attention, et nous pensons que \/adame 
Corentine sera lu avec plaisir par les étudiants.—Ce n’est pas la— 
et M. Place nous en avertit judicieusement dans son introduction— 
un de ses meilleurs romans. Cependant, c'est, aprés /a Terre 
qui meurt, le Blé qui léve et les Oberlé, une ceuvre représenta- 
tive. Moins poignante que les précédentes ou que Donatienne, 
elle ne donne sans doute pas une idée aussi nette du double 
caractére de cet écrivain catholique émule de Bourget et romancier 
régional. Mais on y retrouve tout Bazin, observateur attentif 
et peintre délicat, dans de nombreuses petites touches. A ce 
titre, ce roman provincial, plus en demi-teinte, moins frappant 
que Ja Terre qui meurt, mériterait autre chose qu'une lecture 
hative dans une classe de seconde année de collége. Une langue 
si précise, si riche, si claire et si nuancée a la fois, vaut d’étre 
assimilée pas & pas par nos étudiants. 

Nous regrettons donc l'absence d’exercices destinés a l’assimila- 
tion du texte, et que ne peuvent remplacer les exercices de con- 
versation prévus par le Dr. Place. Mais, la-dessus, les avis sont 
encore trop partagés pour que nous insistions. Notons, cependant, 
qu’a titre de demi-mesure, des exercices de traduction auraient pu 
étre indiqués, comme |'a fait, dans la méme collection Borzoi, le 
Dr. Ratti pour ses Histoires dréles pour la jeunesse (Max et Alex 
Fischer). 


Les notes sont d'un caractére un peu inégal. Le plus souvent 
elles sont précises, voire érudites dans la partie grammaticale; 
mais parfois l’explication reste incompléte, comme par exemple 
p. 25-15, ot des constructions analogues, et fréquentes en fran¢ais, 
devraient étre citées: de la matinée, de la semaine, de l'année; 
également, p. 29-1, ot l'on aurait pu ajouter que la conjonction 
que remplace beaucoup d'autres conjonctions ou locutions con- 
jonctives, et que le ve explétif peut s'employer avec des expressions 
impliquant une comparaison, comme c’est le cas dans la phrase 
expliquée; et sans doute aurait-il été bon d’insister sur les dis- 
locations de phrases pp. 36-10, 36-19, 44-23, 131-27, et sur le 
conditionnel des pages 103-30 et 107-15. En se placgant au point 
de vue de ]’étudiant, on ne saurait ni étre trop explicite, ni trop se 
répéter. Ainsi, le subjonctif pp. 25-19, 104-14, 117-26, mériterait 
bien une note, sinon une traduction; les étudiants devraient étre 
avertis que, p. 59-4, c’est le pronom impersonnel i/ qui a été omis 
dans: ‘‘Faut bien leur céder.”’ et que, p. 62-4, le pronom sujet omis 
est cela. 


Quelques erreurs: p. 19—25/26, Laisse donc! ne signifie pas 
Stop (arguing)!, mais seulement No, indeed! Dans le langage des 
petits Américains, son équivalent est No, sir'—P. 46-23, en place 
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droite n’est pas on the right side of the square, mais on level ground, 
et le reste de la phrase doit étre traduit en conséquence.—P. 53-30, 
faire les cent pas DEVANT le bureau de poste se traduit par fo walk 
up and down IN FRONT OF the post office, et devant n'a pas du tout 
le sens de from.—P. 61-30/31, et mot, mon Dieu, c'est comme tout 
le monde! ne peut pas se traduire, en considérant la suite p. 62-1, 
and good heavens, I’m like everybody. Mon Dieu n’étant pas ex- 
clamatif, n’a que le sens de Well; et le reste de la phrase signifie 
and with me, it’s as with everybody.—P. 83-20, ot découvre-t-on 
dans Je lui trouve les veux de son pére, que lui signitie littéralement 
for her, quand nous disons en francais trouver a quelqu’un?—P. 97- 
13, I] faudra nous la laisser ne veut pas dire we shall have to let her, 
mais Vou will have to leave her with us. Nous n'est pas complément 
indirect de faudra (dans ce cas la construction serait i] nous faudra 
la laisser), mais de laisser (la laisser 4 (avec) nous). 


Dans le vocabulaire, nous devons signaler les omissions 
suivantes: accord (p. 146-29), amant (p. 73-3), assuré (de) (p. 67- 
14), aussi bien (136-18), branler (la téte) (76-9), carafe (108-7), 
chiffonner (52-17), combattu (122-23), se complaire a@ (30-15), 
décharge (113-22), se dévouer ad (140-11), faire effort (104-21), 
s’enfermer (114-15), se figurer (124-19), forcé (20-11), ineffable 
(144-24), (voix) mouillée (9-28), obtenir (119-3), recherché (129-16), 
reclus (119-24), récolte (116-15), revenu (de) (35-5), sablé (81-6), 
sentiment (112-1), voicit.-D’une facgon générale, nous avons trouvé 
que le vocabulaire ne tient pas assez compte du sens que les mots 
prennent dans les phrases du texte. Par exemple, si serré=op- 
pressed, et serrer=tighten, squeeze, hug, press, compress; condense, 
hold together; comment traduira-t-on une pluie serrée (82-31), 
des narines serrées (102-21)? Si soutenir=sustain, comment tra- 
duire soutenue d'un bras (96-31)? Si allure=bearing, gait, de- 
meanor, manner, movement, comment rendre: la pluie avait pris 
une sorte d’allure réguliére (82-30)? 


Signaler toutes les expressions pour lesquelles les traductions 
proposées dans le vocabulaire sont inexactes, parce qu’elles ne 
sont pas adaptées au texte, serait trop long. Disons cependant que 
brin de soie=strand of silk (129-11), canevas=canvas (21-21), 
(broderie) au passé=flat stitch embroidery (129-11), guimpe= 
guimpe (44-26), maille =thread, en tapisserie, ou mesh (21-20), 
papillote=curl (82-10), énervé=nervous (44-1), rousselé (terme 
local de l’Ouest, et qui ne figure pas sur les dictionnaires) = 
freckled (55-17), et que coup de thédtre (108-21) = unexpected event, 
ou dramatic turn. 

Tel quel, malgré les réserves faites pour le vocabulaire,—et le 
travail de mise au point que devront faire professeur et éléves sera 
de toute facon profitable si l’on a du temps a y consacrer, et si 
l’on veut lire le livre attentivement,—le roman de Bazin a de tels 
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mérites que nous en recommandons bien volontiers la lecture en 
classe. 
RENE HArpRE 
The North Carolina College for Women, 
Greensboro, N.C. 


Jones, Howarp Mumrorpb, .{merica and French Culture, 1750- 
1848. xvi+615. Univ. of North Carolina Press, 1927. $5.00 
Purely political history and purely literary history are now 

yielding to the all-embracing history of culture. Man is obviously 

not that dismal abstraction of the old school, homo economicus; 
still less is he that decadent shadow, litteratus. After nearly two 
hundred years, we are at last following in the footsteps of Voltaire. 

We welcome in this impressive volume a distant progeny of Le 

Siécle de Louis XIV, a specimen of “integral history.” 

Prof. Jones has put so much faithful work into this massive 
volume that we wish he had put a little more—just enough to 
reduce the bulk from 600 pages to 150. He will tell us that 600 
pages did not suffice to do justice to his subject. A national culture 
is infinitely complex, and changes constantly; the relations between 
such ever-shifting complexities must therefore be intricate and 
elusive beyond the powers even of a Newton or an Einstein. If 
it were so, Prof. Jones’ task would not have been difficult, but 
purely and simply impossible. But is it actually the case? Might 
not the relations between two complex entities of similar nature 
be simpler than each of these entities taken separately? 

A problem of relations, however, implies a certain technique. 
The Ph.D. method of presentation breaks down in this case. In a 
monograph, all available facts should be stated, with their sources. 
In a broad synthesis such as the present, there can be no question 
of presenting all the facts; facts have to be selected because of 
their significance. Naturally a synthesis has no value unless it be 
based upon minute investigation, and its conclusions never offer 
the same kind of objective certainty as the results of a monograph; 
yet the monograph exists only for the sake of the hoped-for 
synthesis. To mix up the two methods is dangerous. Judged by 
the standards of the Ph.D. thesis, there are not nearly enough 
facts in this work to establish its conclusions; judged as a synthesis, 
there are ten times too many facts, because most of them are not of 
sufficient significance. The author repeatedly refers to them as 
‘“‘straws’’; we are tempted to alter his metaphor, and accuse him of 
clutching at straws. We can not take very seriously the fact, for 
instance, that “in the Analectic for June, 1815, there is a brief 
discussion entitled The Raphael of Cats, translated from a French 
journal” (325); or that, in 1793, M. Desdoity was advertising some 
Plaster of Paris (256). If Plaster of Paris is quoted as evidence of 
French influence, the student of Belgian culture will not fail to 
mention Brussels sprouts. 
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Whether in a monograph or in a synthesis, the facts have to 
be accurate. Prof. Jones has not been perfectly served by his proof- 
readers, a fantastic race, and wilful. The French quotations, in 
particular, have been badly mangled. In a single line (359, n), we 
find three instances of Anglo-French compromise: ‘‘. . . . l’opposi- 
tion 4 Aristot/e et la condemnation par le Concile de Trente 
constituéaient évidemment un grand mérite This shakes 
our confidence, without shattering it. When we come to the 
reference: Echantillon’s De la Doctrine que les Jésuites enseignent 
aux Sauvages, etc. (362), we are inclined to suspect that Echan- 
tillons is part of the title, and not the author's name. If our 
surmise is correct, this slip might take its place by the side of the 
famous: Mill: On Liberty; ditto: On the Floss. Chateaubriand 
was not an exile in America (248); the ‘‘famous attempt to bribe 
the American commissioners on the part of Talleyrand”’ (548) is 
still more famous as the attempt, on the part of Talleyrand, to 
exact a bribe from the American commissioners; ‘‘by Sept. 30, 
1800,’ envoys could not have negotiated a new convention with 
the Directory, which had ceased to exist ten months before (550), 
But, considering the tons of material that Prof. Jones must have 
handled, these peccadilloes are surprisingly few. 

It is as a synthesis that the book should be judged, and as such, 
it is of commanding interest. In such a field, marked differences of 
opinion do not lessen appreciation. We believe, for instance, that 
the work suffers from a duality or even a triality of purpose. It 
studies the French element in America (colonists, Huguenot refu- 
gees, émigrés, immigrants), an element which is not negligible, 
but which is decidedly secondary in the formation of our country; 
it studies the influence of French culture upon America, and that 
is by far the most important point; it deals also with America’s 
opinion of France, which is a different line of investigation al- 
together. The inevitable references to the Revolution of 1830, 
for instance, do not imply that America was in the least affected 
by that event. This aspect of the question, important in itself, 
has been more systematically covered by Dr. Elizabeth Brett 
White, in her book American Opinion of France from Lafayette to 
Poincaré, which Prof. Jones fails to mention in his bibliography. 

In his analysis of American culture, Prof. Jones refuses to 
admit as a major element our time-honored friend or foe, Puritan- 
ism. This is news indeed, and welcome news, for we are heartily 
tired of hearing Puritanism arraigned or lauded at every turn. 
However, we are not so sure that its uneasy ghost can thus be 
exorcized. In his conclusion, Prof. Jones notes that the chief 
obstacle to the diffusion of French culture in this country was the 
religious prejudice against Romanism on the one hand, and in- 
fidelity on the other. But is this not a restatement of the Puri- 
tanical attitude? 
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On the whole, Prof. Jones finds that France’s supremacy was 
recognized only in the amenities of life, principally in dress and 
dancing; hence the fact that our admiration for the French was 
frequently tinged with contempt. If only the direct intluence of 
France upon America be measured, we think Prof. Jones is justified 
in his rather negative conclusion. But there is another aspect of 
the question, to which he barely alludes. The Enlightenment was 
neither purely French nor purely English, but thoroughly Anglo- 
French. Voltaire, the Frenchiest of Frenchmen, is England's best 
gift to France; and it was Montesquieu who revealed to Great 
Britain the principles of her own constitution. The two countries 
were frequently at war and constantly at odds; yet never had 
England been more thoroughly Gallicized (think of Gibbon!), 
nor France more openly swayed by Anglomania. The two cultures 
were then inextricably mixed. Of this Anglo-French enlighten- 
ment, America is the heir; perhaps a more direct heir than either 
England or France, for she has not gone through so sharp a re- 
action as they in the course of the XIXth century. This is the 
basis of the profound spiritual kinship between France and 
America; but the influence was not direct; it went through a 
Gallicized England. Whenever France goes back to the cosmo- 
politan spirit of the NVIIIth century, we realize how much we 
have in common with her, and place her even above England in 
our estimation. Whenever she strays from that spirit and vields 


to reaction, she becomes the enemy again, as in the days of the 
French and Indian Wars. The problem of France's cultural in- 
fluence therefore can not be fully stated if England be left out. 
This makes it more intricate and more fascinating still. We need 
hardly say that we are looking forward to Prof. Jones’ promised 
sequel; and particularly to his study of Napoleon and American 
opinion. 


ALBERT GUERARD 
Stanford University 


CHARLES AND WILLIAM R. Price, Intermediate 

French. Heath 1927. Ill. X+401 pages. 

There are so few second year books in French that the publica- 
tion of such an excellent book as /ntermediate French is an event 
in itself. Teachers who have found it difficult to find a suitable 
text-book to follow the many good first year courses in French will 
be delighted with Jntermediate French. The reviewer has been 
using this book in two totally different classes since last September 
and has been very well satisfied with the results obtained. It is, 
in fact, the only second year book to come under his observation 
which meets almost exactly the demand for a course that follows 
in a sensible way the excellent features of many of our best first 
year books, He does not hesitate to commend it very highly. 
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The book contains forty-six lessons, a summary of the essen- 
tials of elementary grammar, two vocabularies, and an index. 
As the authors state in the preface, there is enough grammatical 
material for both the second and third years of the high school 
course in French. The first twenty-two lessons constitute a nor- 
mal amount of work in grammar for the second year. The rest of 
the lessons may be used for the third year or as an extreme maxi- 
mum for certain second year classes of outstanding ability. Such 
a plan lays emphasis on quality of work rather than quantity 
and leaves plenty of time for reading and oral work. 

What impresses one as he examines this book is the careful 
methodical way of presentation. Nothing is left to chance. The 
student is given a detinite task to do and he must do it if he ex- 
pects to meet the requirements of the lesson. Each lesson is 
divided into two parts, called ‘‘Premier Jour” and “Second Jour.”’ 
The assignment for this first day consists of first a reading exer- 
cise, followed by a grammar lesson, a questionnaire and a section 
entitled ‘Apprendre,’ which contains definite directions for 
learning by heart the examples and idioms found in the reading 
exercise and grammar, together with two irregular verbs. The 
second day’s assignment consists of a series of direct-method 
exercises and a connected passage of English prose based on the 
reading lesson and offering futher drill on the grammatical prin- 
ciples of the lesson. Then at the end of each lesson there is a well 
known French proverb. 

The French texts of the first eighteen lessons deal with in- 
cidents of home and school life. We have here a connected text 
of really interesting material written in good idiomatic French. 
The reading exercises of the remaining lessons consist of a simpli- 
fied text taken from Laurie’s Mémories d'un Collégien. The ad- 
vantage of connected reading which contains all the vocabulary 
and grammar of the lesson is obvious. It is a vast improvement 
over the detached, meaningless sentences found in so many text- 
books. Pertinent illustrations and a questionnaire add to the 
usefulness of these reading selections as a basis for conversation as 
well as drill on grammar. 

Grammar is presented inductively. Each new grammatical 
topic is first illustrated in the French text and then in examples 
which precede the rules. The latter are stated in both French 
and English. That will appeal to teachers who wish to teach 
grammar in French and will not interfere with those who prefer 
to use English in explaining the difficulties of French grammar. 
In general, the grammatical rules are stated in clear and simple 
language. They are merely explanations of the facts observed in 
the text and examples. 

At the end of every few lessons there is a review, and at the 
end of the book a general review lesson of the whole course. This 
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is an excellent feature. The only criticism is that the authors 
did not enlarge these so as to include more direct-method exercises 
and especially French prose composition. Such exercises would 
have been a distinct help to both teachers and students in pre- 
paring for college entrance examinations. For instance, the first 
“révision”? contains only seven short and easy sentences for trans- 
lation, the second only eight and the fifth and sixth none at all. 

In the Appendix we find a fairly complete summary of ele- 
mentary French grammar. Here the rules are stated only in 
English and the examples follow the rules, instead of preceding 
them as in the rest of the book. Why not continue in the appendix 
the inductive method of teaching grammar? It would also have 
added greatly to the value of this part of the course if the different 
paragraphs and sections had been numbered, as is done in most 
reference grammars. 

The book is pretty free of typographical errors. The few that 
the reviewer has noticed will no doubt be corrected in subsequent 
editions. The French-English and English-French vocabularies 
are complete, and in the French-English vocabulary the phonetic 
transcription of every French word is given and the gender of all 
nouns is indicated by the detinite or indefinite articles. There are 
also two maps of France, one of modern, France and the other 
of France divided into provinces. 

Like most new text-books, the book will need revision in some 
places. For example, on page 68 under B the statement is rather 
vague. Why not say that the subjunctive is used after the con- 
junctions pour que, afin que, quoique, bienque, etc., to express 
purpose, concession, etc.; rather than state that ‘‘the subjunctive 
is used after certain conjunctions expressing uncertainty or 
doubt, such as...., etc.”’? On page 28 under I, 4+, why not give 
the meanings of lorsque, quand, etc.? In lesson 13 the use of 
a gui? and de qui? as interrogative pronouns is not given, and yet 
the student is required to use de qui? in III, 7 on page 77. On 
pages 79-81 the meanings of the relative pronouns have been 
omitted. In Lesson XVII a table of all the personal pronouns, 
both conjunctive and disjunctive, would add to the usefulness 
of this lesson. On page 19 in E, III, we read ‘‘Faire raconter cet 
épisode (1) par Jeanne; (2) par Marian; (3) par leur maman.”’ 
How will the student know how to do that? The table of irregular 
verbs on pages 276-284 would be more valuable if (1) each verb 
were numbered, (2) the auxiliary indicated, (3) the meaning of 
the verb given, and (4) the irregular present indicatives and sub- 
junctives conjugated in full. 

But in spite of the above criticisms, which are not vital and 
can easily be met, the reviewer is emphatic in his praise of the 
book. What has appealed to him expecially is the fact that in 
Intermediate French emphasis is laid on the teaching of language 
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rather than grammar per se, that the amount of formal grammar 
in each lesson is small and is taught inductively, and that the 
vocabulary is not excessive. In short, the authors have done a 
fine piece of work and deserve credit for giving us a second year 
course that is progressive and up-to-date in every respect. 
Louis A. Roux 
Newark Academy 


Newark, N. J. 


French Humor. Edited with introduction, exercises, and vo- 
cabulary by Frances B. Wilson. Ginn and Company—S.80. 
French Humor is a very pleasing and well-chosen collection 

of short stories. A student asked not long ago, ‘‘What special 
thing are we going to do to-day? You know Friday is our sacred 
day in French.”’ Now these stories are just the thing for ‘‘sacred”’ 
days, just the thing to bring that special spirit into the serious 
business of irregular verbs and subjunctives. They are the type 
of story which should be used in class. One cannot enjoy them 
to the full alone. Student and teacher together must appreciate 
their humor and their pathos. 

The humor in these eleven stories is of varying degrees of ex- 
cellence. All the stories, however, abound in those picturesque 
idioms in which the French language is so rich—Couter les yeux 
de la téte, prendre les pincettes pour arracher un mot, mettre au pied 
du mur, mettre le doigt sur le vif, etc. The illustrations scattered 
throughout the book are very apt. The exercises with each story 
are particularly fine and varied. No two stories have exactly 
the same type of exercise. Taken all together they furnish for the 
student an excellent drill. The vocabulary is clear and complete. 

The physical make-up of the book is attractive. 

The English explanation at the beginning of each story could 
profitably be omitted. Students enjoy discovering for them- 
selves the point of a story. 

The book.is suitable for second year high school French. 
It would not be wise to use it for first year work because a student 
fails to appreciate a story when he has to thumb the vocabulary 
too strenuously. 

Rosa M. Pope 

Racine High School 


LABICHE: Le Voyage de Monsieur Perrichon. Edited with intro- 
duction, notes, exercises, and vocabulary by Moritz Levi. 
Benj. H. Sanborn & Co. 1927. xii+185 pp.+ vocab. 

The title page of Professor Levi's edition of this popular text 
surprised me because no mention was made of Martin as colla- 

borator. The editor was content to add the name of Martin in a 
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very inconspicuous place, following the list of personnages. One 
may assume that Labiche was the guiding spirit of the collabora- 
tion but there is no proof of it. The records of La Société des 
Auteurs Dramatiques show that half of the royalties went to 
Martin. 

Professor Levi has written an excellent introduction. It in- 
cludes a brief biography of Labiche, a general discussion of his 
works, and a detailed analysis and critical study of Le Voyage de 
M. Perrichon. 1 note, however, a few errors. The editor writes: 
“ ...in 1838 he (Labiche) published a novel in 2 volumes, 
entitled La Clé des Champs.”’ I have examined many copies of this 
rare novel, including those at the Bibliothtque Nationale and the 
Bibliotheque de |’Arsenal, as well as those belonging to the family 
of Labiche. Each copy is in one volume and was published in 
1839. The copy at the Bibliotheque de |’Arsenal is a first edition. 
Perhaps Professor Levi consulted Thieme’s Guide Bibliogra- 
phique where the same mistake occurs. Again “our author pro- 
duced nearly 100 plays. ... the greater part of which have been 
published in 10 volumes..... * But Labiche produced more 
than 170 plays and only 57 of them are included in his Théatre 
Complet of 10 vols. In the list of plays which ‘‘still enjoy the 
favor of French audiences” no mention was made of La Grammaire 
though it is in the repertory of the Comédie Frangaise. 

The notes are very carefully done but are too abundant. 
There are approximately 50 pages of notes for less than 100 pages 
of text. I feel that many of them are useless and would never be 
consulted by a student, especially those which refer the reader 
to a previous note. The questionnaire contains many very elemen- 
tary questions that require little effort on the part of the student, 
no more than a mere repetition of the question, aftirmatively or 
negatively. The exercises consist only of English sentences to be 
translated into French. The vocabulary has been wisely prepared. 
The book is exceptionally well illustrated. Each drawing repre- 
sents a dramatic moment in the action of the play and can well 
serve as a basis for free composition or oral work. 

Leon P. IRVIN 

Miami University 


The Harvard Tests—French Vocabulary. Form A. Prepared by 
Alice M. Twigg, Board of Examiners, Boston Public Schools. 
Ginn & Co., Boston, 1925. 

This is a French Vocabulary Test ‘‘for the purpose of deter- 
mining roughly how extensive and how valuable a vocabulary 
the pupil can bring to bear on his study of French, especially in 
reading that language.” 

This device is very well suited for this purpose. The make-up 
and printing is well done. The author recognizes that this is not 
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an exact measuring device, since the scoring allows “‘slips of the 
pen”’ if due to mere carelessness. This, of course, will introduce 
subjective scoring in deciding what are acceptable common mean- 
ings and what errors are due to carelessness. 

Greater objectivity might have been secured by changing the 
test to a multiple choice type instead of the recall type adopted. 
The scoring key cannot give all possible correct answers as shown 
in these instances: the key gives thy (your) No. 5, P. 2, for ton, 
tone is also correct; for capucin, No. 4, P. 6, the key gives Fran- 
ciscan, while capuchin is satisfactory, in fact would be better. 

It is very interesting to compare the frequency of occurrences 
in the compilation of Miss Twigg based upon 100,000 running 
words, and the Word List compiled by Dr. Henmon based upon 
400,000 running words. Henmon found 59 words having a fre- 
quency over 500. Twigg found 29. Henmon found 261 words oc- 
curring between 101 and 500 times. Twigg found 70. Between 
51 and 100 Henmon gives 326, Twigg 103. These differences 
are shown in the entire range of word frequencies. Henmon found 
3905 words occurring five times or oftener. Twigg has 1725. Hen- 
mon found a total of 9187 different words, Twigg found 7211. From 
this it is evident that a count of 100,000 words is not a valid 
criterion for the determination of individual word values. 

The words found in this vocabulary test and other vocabulary 
measuring devices based upon word counts represent, of course, 
the ideal vocabulary. In other words, the actual vocabulary 
learned by students, especially in the first year and in many cases 
in the second year, may not be measured by these devices. When 
our texts and readers shall make use of such compilations, these 
tests will become valuable teaching tools. 

G. E. VANDER BEKE 

Marquette University, 

Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


R. J. Hayes, Comparative Jdiom: An Introduction to the Study 
of Modern Languages. Dublin. Hodges, Figgis & Co., 1927. 
VII, 109 pages. 

This little book, so far as its basic thesis is concerned, might 
well be called: “What Ev ery Language Teacher Knows,’’—if 
we could take it for granted that every language teacher really 
knew it. 

If scholarship consists in multiplying mysteries and elaborating 
analyses ad infinitum ina jargon as ludicrously technical as it can 
possibly be made, then this is not a learned book. To quote from 
the preface: ‘‘we shall take some of the most fundamental ideas 
of mankind and inquire how each language is equipped for their 
expression, observing the cases where the same idea is regarded 
from different points of view by different peoples. We shall meet 
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the most astonishing similarities as well as the strangest divergen- 
cies.”’ The fundamental ideas are wisely chosen, analyzed and 
grouped with engaging and illuminating simplicity. The necessary 
detinitions are clear and concise; the illustrative material is well 
selected, just adequate in quantity, but no more than that, for 
the purposes of the book. The material presented, and as pre- 
sented, rightly conveys the impression throughout that there is 
more occasion to be astonished by the similarities in the expression 
of the same idea as you proceed from one language to another than 
by the divergencies, strange though they may seem to the beginner. 
For him it might be a safe rule reguiarly to expect divergencies 
and to suspect similarities until absolutely certain that for once 
these strange foreigners are sensible enough to say a thing as a 
native of God’s country would say it. 

Let it not be supposed that the reviewer has been beguiled 
by the general excellence of this unpretentious little volume 
into blind acquiescence with every detail of it. Page 9, last para- 
graph: die Geizigen sind nie sufrieden; is not ein Geiziger ist nie 
cufrieden also possible? Is not this the sense in which Goethe 
uses: Ein guter Mensch in seinem dunklen Drange ist sich des 
rechten Weges wohl bewusst? Page 15: does not quelques convey 
the idea of a somewhat more limited number than some? Does 
not the English several or a few come a little nearer to it? Is not 
the same true of einige as used on page 17? On the same page it 
would be better to give do vou need money as the equivalent of 
brauchen Sie Geld’? It may be, however, that English usage with 
regard to want differs from ours in America. On page 29 the 
statement occurs: ‘‘Where French uses ‘on dit’ German some- 
time uses ‘soll’.’’ Does this mean that the use of ‘‘soll”’ in this sense 
is rarer than ‘‘man sagt?”’ Ina recently completed German idiom 
count covering one million or more running words there were found 
only twenty-four idiomatic expressions with a frequency higher 
than that for the idiom represented by the expression: er soll 
reich, gliicklich, usw., sein. This would seem to indicate that in 
this case “‘sometimes” is not a safe word. Page 49: fortgehen, 
it seems to me, is used at least fully as often in the sense of to go 
away as in that heregiven. Page 91: it might be better to get into 
the habit of speaking of formal address rather than polite address; 
the latter term conveys to the minds of the learner in many cases 
the impression of implied impoliteness or contempt in the use of 
the familiar form. Is the du form in German, for example, ever 
used correctly to convey an idea of contempt, as we might be led 
to infer from a statement on page 92? Is the du form, when used 
in expressions of contempt or reproof, intended, in and by itself, 
to convey the idea of contempt or brusqueness? 

This quibbling is limited to the illustrative material drawn 
from French and German. What more there may be with regard 
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to the other nine languages covered may be left to others duly 
qualified. The author is to be congratulated upon the straight- 
forward fashion in which he utilizes his extensive linguistic knowl- 
edge upon an extremely useful project without indulging in 
apologetic condescension for its obvious and unpretentious charac- 
ter. 
EDWARD FRANKLIN Haucu 
Hamilton College 
Clinton, N.Y. 


WILHELMINE VON HILLeRN, Héher als die Kirche. Edited with 
introduction, notes, exercises, and vocabulary by Eleonore C. 
Nippert. Knopf, 1928, xii+119 (text 39) pages. 

A new edition of the well-known story, with pictures of the 
author, the VW iinster of Breisgau and its famous altar, but without 
the map which the other editions deemed desirable. 

While looking over seven older American editions of the text, 
the question came to my mind if it would not have been advisable 
to print the story without its introduction and conclusion. (In 
this case lines 12-14 on page 31 would also have to be omitted.) 
Why should a story of the time of Emporor Maximilian and 
Albrecht Diirer be linked up with the Franco-Prussian War of 
1870-71, and why should we discuss the question of Alsace- 
Lorraine in a reading-class of German? There are no less than 
27 lines in English given to this topic in a single note (pages 
56-57). Another possibility would be a shortening of the introduc- 
tion by leaving out the lines that refer to the Franco-Prussian 
War (1, 4-3, 11; 3, 16-17; 3, 20-22; 4, 14-16), and slightly rear- 
ranging the rest. 

The plan of this edition follows closely that of other books 
of the series. A biography of the author written in easy German 
introduces the story which is followed by a rather lengthy appara- 
tus of notes in English, direct-method exercises mostly in Ger- 
man, and a vocabulary. The exercises have the same number of 
pages (16) as C. H. Holzwarth’s exercises in the Heath edition 
of 1916, as compared to Kenngott’s fifty pages in the Walter- 
Krause series, and to Eastman’s eight pages in the Ginn edition. 

Of misprints, which almost inevitably creep into a new book, 
I noticed: Phillip, on p. IX, line 4; chancelor, p. 42, note to 2, 16; 
Reichsafel, p. 45, note to 6, 1; Sans Souci, (one word in German), 
p. 45, note to 6, 11; meine Verwandte, instead of Verwandten, in the 
Dritte Ubung, AT; Predikat-. tdjektiv, instead of Pridikatsadjektiv, 
: the Achte Ubung, B; verbannte instead of verbannten, in the 

Zwilfte Ubung, 1; schickerten, ib., 10; Cindruck instead of Fin- 
druck, in the Sechzehnte Ubung, B3: Konjuntiv, ib., C; ein Paar 
instead of eim paar (a few) p. 104; Sans Soucie, ib.; wrong s- 
characters are printed in Ariegstag, p. 99 and Respekt, p. 105. 
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In the Ubungen and Fragen there are some commas missing, for 
example on p. 65 three in one sentence, together with the final 
period. 

Some of the notes are not very precise and therefore open to 
criticism, for example: Vogesen: a mountain range... . forming 
a boundary line between Germany and France Originally 
all of the Vogesen belonged to Germany. (p. 41, note to 1,4). After 
the Franco-Prussian War all the small German states composing 
Germany were welded into one mighty empire by William the First 
of Prussia The battle (of Sedan) was so decisive that the 
German army was assured of victory and the French surrender- 
ed.... the Treaty of Versailles in 1919, by which Germany became 
a republic after the last great war (p. 42, note to 2, 16). The 
Holy Roman Empire... . was ended by Napoleon I in 1806 when 
he divided the various nations among leaders chosen by him (p. 44, 
note to 3, 21). The note to 31, 10 is supertluous, the _ — 
been taken up in the note to 11, 22, which should read: Adjective 
are often formed ....in order to take into account nitbacilinas 
like hamburgisch, bayrisch. 

The Ubungen and Fragen follow the text rather too closely. 
On general principles they should never repeat expressions of the 
text that would be unusual in modern usage, and therefore should 
be gone over by a person with good German Sprachgeftihl before 
going to print. If this method had been observed in this edition, 
an anglicism like haben nicht gefehlt su antworten: ‘did not fail 
to reply’ (p. 43, note to 2, 18) would have been caught. Of other 
expressions unusual in German I noticed: 

Juliette instead of Julia, p. X, 31; Wir setzen unserem lieben 
Gott einen Rosenstock. p. 62; Das Baumchen vereinte ihre beiden 
Hinde in seiner. ib.; Ich habe meinen Freund, hast du deinen? 
p. 63; Hans schnitt mit dem heiligen Messer die Namen. p. 64; Ihre 
blanen Augen schimmerten. ib.; Ich prage dir deine Schande ins 
Gesicht. p. 66; Er blickte um. p. 67; Er besiegte sich. p. 68; Die 
grosse Kirche war von den Glaubigen gefillt worden. p. 69; Wie 
will Hans einmal den lieben Gott schneiden? p. 71, 15; Erzah- 
len Sie, was Hans dem Rat erzihlte tiber seine Eltern? p. 74, 10 
(The repetition of the verb is poor; word-order and punctuation 
are wrong); Wohin naherte Hans sich jetzt? p. 75, 25. 

The Ubungen form, to my mind, the weakest part of the 
edition. The sentences at the beginning of each Ubung, made up 
to illustrate the grammatical point in hand, often sound unnatural. 
The Erste U bung presents a feature taken from other editions of 
the series, that is hard to understand. I wonder what is meant by 
Beantworten Sie diese Fragen mit Nein. In the Zehnte Ubung the 
editor makes an untenable distinction between Vergangenheit, 
on the one hand, and Perfekt and Plusquamperfekt on the other. 
The sentences given in the Dreizehnte Ubung would hardly be used 
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in the inverted order by a German, just as he would not omit 
wenn in most of the sentences of the Vierzehnte Ubung. In the 
Siebzehnte Ubung the indicative would be out of place in the 
indirect discourse. 

The vocabulary of the edition seems complete. One misses 
an indication of the pronunciation of the French words Fort and 
Sedan. The translation Weissenkunig: Wise King is in contradic- 
tion to the explanation given in the note to 6, 5. 

EpmuND K. HELLER 

University of California 


VESPER, WILL. Gute Geister. Edited by Erwin G. Gudde. Text, pp. 
1-88; notes, pp. 89-93; exercises, pp. 95-103; vocabulary, 
pp. 105-151. Oxford University Press, American Branch, 
New York City. Price, 90 cents. 


This volume contains twelve stories selected from Will Vesper’s 
book Gute Geister, first published in 1921. It affords a welcome 
addition to our German texts for beginners. The advisability 
of introducing more material from well-known contemporary 
German authors has long been realized and often expressed. 
Will Vesper, the author of these stories, is well known as antholo- 
gist, as editor, as translator of medieval epics and poetry, and as 
author of stories and historical novels. He has a happy faculty for 
interesting and humorous expression of truth or precept embodied 
in fictitious narrative. 

Students like the stories although the content is juvenile; thev 
do not object to the pointed moral at the close of the fables. Their 
spontaneous reaction is generally a comparison with the fables of 
Aesop. College students can read this book very early in their 
German course, about the ninth week; it is neither too hard nor too 
easy. 

The gradation of length of the stories is very suitable for be- 
ginners; three pages are devoted to each of the first three stories, 
four to the next two, five to the next three, then seven, twelve, 
thirteen, and twenty-two. More advanced students prefer longer 
stories, in fact, German books, rather than selections. 

Undoubtedly the exercises will find favor with teachers and 
students. They serve as effective preparation for oral and written 
composition. The nine pages of exercises based on eighty-nine 
pages of text are adequate. The vocabulary is extensive and 
varied; there are forty-five pages of vocabulary to eighty-nine 
pages of text. Naturally a few slight errors occur, but the little 
volume is well edited. 


ELLA RUEBHAUSEN 


University of Chicago 
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DvuQvE DE Rivas, Don Alvaro 0 La Fuerza del Sino. Editado por 
S. L. Millard Rosenberg y Ernest H. Templin. Longmans, 
Green & Co. 1928. xxix+193 pages. 

La personalidad literaria del Duque de Rivas, por muchos 
respectos merecedora de atencién, no podia ser presentada mejor 
que con un texto escolar del tan trafdo vy llevado y famoso drama 
Don Alvaro que tanto han maltratado también imberbes aficiona- 
dos a las tablas. Lo vulgarizado de la obra y el supersentimenta- 
lismo que es su caracteristica no han de ser, sin duda, obstaculos 
para el reconocimiento de sus méritos que, al través de los tiempos 
y de las modalidades del pensamiento y del gusto, tienen intrin- 
sico valor. 

El texto de los Sres. Rosenberg y Templin esta nitidamente 
impreso y contiene una [ntroduccién a la cual siguen noticias 
sobre la métrica y versificacién del drama, bibliografia y, al fin, 
notas y vocabularios. Por cuidado que se tenga en la preparacién 
de un texto no pueden dejar de faltar errores y los hay, sin duda, 
en éste; la lectura, algo detenida, ha sugerido pues algunas 
observaciones y enmiendas. 

En la bibliografia se nota la omisién de Las Levendas. 

No parece apropiada la definicién de la Asonancia, donde 
dice: ‘‘Assonance, it will be observed, implies a correspondence 
of the vowels, not of the consonants, and the stress falls on the 
last two syllables of the even verses, where the assonance takes 
place.”’ 

Quedaron sin explicar algunos pasajes y en realidad requieren 
nota. En p. 5-41, ‘‘vasito de la fresca;’’ 6-68, ‘‘diciendo por esta 
boca;’’ 9-176, ‘‘y se le puede ayunar”’ (el verbo ayunar tiene aqui 
un sentido metaférico y no el propio); 16-349, ‘‘como no esté en 
pergaminos envuelto;”’ 19-442, 444, los versos: ‘“‘uno con que 
hacer alarde’”’ y ‘“‘y con que rendir beldades”’ llevan sin duda 
sobrentendido ‘‘medios’’ o ‘‘dinero;’’ 26-593, 28-656, ‘‘somos 
perdidos”’ y ‘“‘soy muerto”’ en uso arcaico; 27-648, “‘salga envol- 
viendo micadaver’’es preciso explicar, para dar el buen sentido, que 
“sospecha”’ es sujeto de ‘‘salga;’’ 37-243, ‘cada mochuelo a su olivo”’ 
que no esta traducido; 60-18, “‘le convid6é con que viniera.... ;”’ 
92-169, ‘‘pues mucho repugno yo”’ que es uso arcaico; 116-149° 
“‘se hizo fraile .. . . el demonio”’ que alude a la leyenda del Diablo 
predicador. 

En el texto: ‘‘puente’’ en 10-205, es femenino y debe decirse 
“esta puente;’’ mas adelante “‘ella”’ se refiere a ‘‘puente.”’ 

En las notas: Nota 3, p. 15 dice que Leonor es sujeto de 
“cerr6”’ siendo asi que quien cerré el balcén, antes, fué el Marqués. 
En Nota 1, p. 23: los editores olvidan que los Incas adoraban al 
Sol y asf la frase en cuestién es clara. Tampoco parece que hayan 
entendido el quid pro quo de la palabra ‘“‘ambrosia’’ que no tiene 
acento en el texto y debe tenerlo: el escolar dijo ‘‘ambrosia’”’ 
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y la mesonera entiende ‘‘tia Ambrosia.’’ Nota 1, p. 38 “‘vas y 
han:” el verbo ‘“‘temer’’ tiene en estos pasajes citados en la nota 
sentido de certeza; pueden darse numerosos ejemplos: Cervantes 
dijo en La Espanola Inglesa (ed. de Schevill y Bonilla): ‘“‘temo 
que por no conocer lo que yo conozco que mereces, me han de 
negar el bien.”” (p. 9). Nota 1, p. 39 ‘‘quiera Dios no haya car- 
gado,”’ si se considera la expresiédn en cierto modo inseparable 
no viola regla alguna. Nota 2, p. 114: tiene su piedra en el rollo:”’ 
ademas de ‘‘ser fantdstico’’ Covarrubias dice (y copia el Diccio- 
nario de autoridades); ‘“‘es costumbre en las villas irse a sentar a las 
gradas del rollo a conversacién y los honrados tienen ya particu- 
lar asiento que ninguno se le quita y vale tanto como ser hombre 
de honra.”’ 

En el vocabulario: ‘‘alfefiique’’ se traduce también por ‘‘deli- 
cado.’’—‘‘Sonsoniche”’ que se encuentra en p. 33-124 no se halla 
en ningtin diccionario consultado y en el vocabulario queda 
traducido: ‘“‘what the deuce, leave me alone:”’ en lenguaje de 
germania se dijo ‘‘soniche”’ en sentido de ‘‘silencio”’ y el Diccionario 
Enciclopédico de la Lengua Castellana de Donadui y Puignau da el 
verbo neutro ‘“‘sonsonichar,”’ también de germania, que significa 
“callar.’’ No hemos sabido o podido encontrar en los diccionarios 
“horrio’’ que traducen los editores: ‘“‘come on, step lively.”’— 
‘“‘Cuarentena”’ de p. 87-1 se refiere a los cuarenta dias que pasé 
enfermo Don Alvaro y no a que cumpla cuarenta anos. 


Faltan las palabras: acceso, echado adelante, altozano, am- 
brosia, ano, apagar, aqui, bacalao-bacallao, campamento, caram- 
ba, ciciones, cinco, con, con que, conmigo, contra, diez, doce, do, 
don, dofia, dos, duque, entre, ‘‘cargarse de estera,”’ lata, leal, ocho, 
rollo (horca), seis, de servicio, soplo. 


José M. pe OsmMa 
Universidad de Kansas 


BENITO PféREz2 GALDOs, Gloria, novela de costumbres. Edited with 
notes, exercises, and vocabulary by Alexander H. Krappe and 
Lawrence M. Levin. New York and London, The Century 
Co., 1927. xiv+256 pp. 

It is a difficult and often an ungrateful task to make an abridg- 
ment of any literary masterpiece, but it is sometimes a necessary 
one. Most of the novels of Pérez Galdés are too long to be read 
in toto in the classroom, so if the student is to know them at all 
he must be content with half the loaf. The present text offers to 
tell him the story of Gloria in 162 pages instead of the original 700. 
In the preface the editors claim that the abridgment of the novel 
has been made ‘‘without lessening its literary merit or its interest,” 
since Galdés “‘like many of his is “comfortably verbose.’’ It 
would be interesting to know who the ‘‘many”’ are who are so 
easily to be classed among Galdés’ peers. The reviewer, after 
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suggesting the name of Balzac, finds himself unable to mention 
any others. Nor can he agree with the editors in their favorable 
estimate of the abridgment. The main plot of the story, to be 
sure, has been preserved. In many instances the pieces have been 
ingeniously joined together. But the reader who is unfamiliar 
with the complete version will sometimes be puzzled by allusions 
to events of which he is ignorant or by finding the characters in 
a state of mind for which he is wholly unprepared. Some of the 
more important omissions have been explained in the notes; 
others have escaped the editors’ attention. 

The notes themselves, which include ‘historical, literary and 
grammatical material’’ are neither as exact nor as full as could 
be desired. The note on Jatitudinarismo (page 51, note 2) for 
example, reads: ‘“‘The word does not appear to have entered the 
official Spanish vocabulary; translate ‘liberalism’.”’ The fact is 
that the Diccionario de la Real Academia Espanola detines lati- 
tudinarismo and the Espasa Enciclopedia devotes a long paragraph 
and a bibliography to it. The chief criticism to be made of the 
notes, however, is not that they are incorrect, but that they are 
often not to the point. Note 7 to page 9, note + to page 31, note 1 
to page 48, note 1 to page 63, note 1 to page 97, note 1 to page 142, 
and note 3 to page 148, for example, offer information com- 
paratively or entirely irrelevant to the real difficulties in these 
passages, which might well have been explained. References to 
the ritual of the church are invariably inexact in their wording. 

In preparing the vocabulary the editors have not taken pains 
to find the apt and adequate word. The student who has no other 
dictionary will translate, for example: ‘‘—gracias 4 Dids que te 
echo la zarpa”’ (page 26, line 13), ‘“‘thanks to God that I throw you 
the paw,” and will include among the distant sounds which Gloria 
hears at night (page 105, line 14) ‘tthe vibrant noise of a whip of 
the toads, singers of the wet herb.’’ A number of words have been 
entirely overlooked. 

The editors’ statement in the preface that they have followed 
the “rather erratic punctuation” of the original is a confession 
rather than an excuse. The reviewer believes that an edition for 
school use should strive to be consistent in punctuation and in 
accentuation. In regard to the latter, this book is a hybrid. The 
text retains the antiquated system of accenting the monosyllabic 
a’s, o’s, etc., but in the notes, exercises, and vocabulary the modern 
system has been adopted. 

The introduction, though short, is well written and interesting. 
It is followed by a helpful bibliography. 

E. HERMAN HESPELT 

New York University 
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Mitton A. BucHanan, A Graded Spanish Word Book. Publica- 
tions of the American and Canadian Committees on Modern 
Languages, Volume III. Toronto, The University of Toronto 
Press, 1927. 195 pp. 

In a succinct introduction Mr. Buchanan explains the principles 
underlying the formation of his word book. It is based on a count 
of 1,200,000 running words divided among forty categories, or 
types of reading, of 30,000 words each. The categories include 
lyrics, plays, novels, miscellaneous prose, folklore, periodicals, and 
technical works dealing with physics, philosophy, geography, 
grammar, etiquette, letter-writing, and cookery. The technical 
material forms about one fourth of the amount read. Most of the 
material, literary and technical alike, is fairly modern (Calderén 
and Cervantes are represented). Considerable place is given to 
Spanish-American books. 

We learn from the introduction that Mr. Buchanan has con- 
sidered both the absolute frequency of occurrence of words, and 
their range—i.e., the number of categories in which they occur. 
His method of combining the two, adopted after conference with 
experts in educational measurements, is to take the frequency, 
divide it by 10, and add the range. Thus, if a word should occur 751 
times, and have a range of 40, the result would be 75.1(751+ 10) 
+40=115.1. This result is then called the credit or merit number 
of the word. 

Mr. Buchanan has found the correlation high among frequency, 
range, and merit number, especially for the first 2,000 words. He 
has omitted entirely from the count 189 words, including the most 
common elements of the language, and a few other words that 
occurred frequently in the first few texts read. 

Between pages 15 and 195 we find the 6,702 words of the count 
listed twice, first according to merit numbers, and then alphabeti- 
cally. The 189 uncounted words precede the arrangement by order 
of merit. The merit numbers range from 135 in the case of parte 
to 2 in the last few words. The merit number is as low as 25 after 
about 1,500 words, showing a rather rapid descent. This should 
mean that, roughly speaking, the first 1,500 words represent the 
fundamentals of the vocabulary. In the alphabetical list, the fre- 
quency, range, and merit number of each word is given, except 
the 189 words excluded from the count, but included in their 
proper alphabetical place. By this convenient arrangement the 
reader disposes of abundant data regarding every word in the lists. 
One cannot but be impressed by the careful and scientific achieve- 
ment of Mr. Buchanan. Despite his modest admission that a 
count of 10,000,000 running words would be more dependable, 
his work is invaluable. In general it serves two purposes—to 
verify our feeling with regard to the frequency of any given word, 
or to correct a mistaken impression. Both are important. Any 
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words of criticism by one who has not gone through the detailed 
labor of compilation must be of little moment. However, the 
present reviewer would like to state: (1) his agreement with 
Mr. Buchanan's disappointment that no means were found to 
measure the oral language; (2) his regret that some of the 189 
omitted words were not included in the count; and (3) his skepti- 
cism about the value of including authors who wrote before the 
late nineteenth century, as well as lyric poets of any period. (Of 
course reasons, based on our conventional reading lists, may be 
urged in defense of these categories to which objection has just 
been made.) Except for such minor reservations, the reviewer 
feels that Mr. Buchanan's work should be fully adequate, at least 
for some time to come. 
Joun Van HORNE 
University of Illinois 


WILLIAM E. KNICKERBOCKER, A First Course in Spanish. xxx+303 

+56 pp. D. Appleton & Company. 1928. 

After an examination of Professor Knickerbocker’s new gram- 
mar, one feels that the teacher who uses it should accomplish the 
aim which the author had in mind, “‘to give the student a thorough 
grasp of the essentials of Spanish grammar, and, by teaching him, 
as far as possible, to think in the foreign language, to start him on 
the road to a speaking and reading knowledge of Spanish.” 

The author uses a combination of the direct and grammar 
methods and presents syntactical subject-matter inductively so 
far as is possible. That the student may not be completely be- 
wildered if the teacher chooses to use the direct method, in the 
introduction there is a list of classroom expressions of the usual 
sort; following this list is another, giving the Spanish words for 
grammatical terms, e.g., acusativo, adjetivo, afirmativo, etc. 
Furthermore, this is not a mere list to be occasionally referred 
to by the teacher, because whether Spanish be the language of 
the classroom or not, the student must become familiar with these 
terms, since they are constantly used by the author as titles for 
lessons and in the directions given for the various exercises. 

The grammar is divided into eighty lessons; this would seem 
to make it longer than the average grammar. But after a serious 
study of this text, the student should be able to progress much 
more rapidly in reading texts which might be given to him later, 
thus more than equalizing the ratio of time spent and practical 
knowledge acquired. 

The lessons are, at first, very short. In fact, throughout the 
grammar, only one important grammatical rule is presented in 
each lesson; thus there is one lesson for accusative personal pro- 
nouns, one for dative personal pronouns, one for the future 
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indicative tense, etc.; six are devoted to the uses of the sub- 
junctive, no two being consecutive lessons. At the end of each 
fifth lesson, there is a group of twenty English sentences stressing 
constructions and vocabularies presented in the tive preceding 
ones. Each tenth lesson is detinitely set aside for review; in these, 
as well as in each lesson, there are suggested many and various 
pedagogical devices for drill work, recognized as use ul and bene- 
ficial in modern language study. One type of exercise, repeated 
frequently, is one which asks the student to state in Spanish: 
“that his father is a lawyer, but that yours is a doctor; that he 
was probably the man who made that discovery,” etc. These, 
as well as the other exercises, aim to train the student to think in 
the foreign language rather than to ask him to do so many transla- 
tion exercises. The many footnotes call attention to points which 
cause frequent difficulties for our American students. The Spanish 
sentences of each lesson form a continuous narrative, dealing first 
with home and school life, and from lesson thirty on, the narrative 
recounts the incidents of a trip to Spain. The author is to be 
congratulated on the number and the excellence of the photo- 
graphs used. Also, it should be noted that they are not placed at 
random here and there, but are with the lesson in which those 
objects or that place are mentioned. 

A good feature of the book is the list of forty proverbs included. 
There is a very good summary of the more important of the 
grammatical rules filling twenty pages; in this section the rules 
are grouped about each part of speech, and separate sections treat 
of the use of ser and estur and of por and para. Appendices are 
devoted to the verb. The vocabulary included is not very large 
but it is a practical and usable one, including some twelve hundred 
words. The Spanish-English and the English-Spanish vocabularies 
are complete so far as the explanation and distinction in the 
meaning of various words are concerned; if the explanation is not 
given in the vocabulary, a note will refer the student to the L +7 
in which he may tind it, e.g., “work, trabajo; obra (see Lesson 5 
note 2).’’ Such explanations as the following should prove helpful 
for the student unless he tends to depend too much on them: 
“this; adj., este, estos, esta, estas (when used as prons., these words 
are written with an accent); pron., el (Ja) when fol. by que or de; 
esto (Lesson 33, §3);—one, éste (-os, -a, -as).’’ With those verbs 
requiring a preposition before a dependent infinitive, the preposi- 
tion used is given. However, a question comes to my mind as to 
the advisability of including in the Spanish-English vocabulary 
so many verbal forms such as compra, déme Vd., han, he, tiene, van, 
etc. 

The mechanical features of the book are good. It is well and 
attractively bound; a good quality of paper is used, and the lettering 
is very clear. That printing and proof-reading were carefully done 
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is evident. The student who masters this text book should have 
a good foundation for future language study. 
HeLen K. BusseELL 
Winthrop College, 
Rock Hill, South Carolina 


ALVAREZ QUINTERO, SERAFIN ¥ JoAQquin, La Reja, edited with 
introduction, notes, and vocabulary by CarRoLine B. Bour- 
LAND, Professor of Spanish, Smith College. xv+96 pp. Benj. 
H. Sanborn & Co. 

This little sketch, full of humor, pleasant situations, and 
action, should be a welcome addition to the list of ‘‘actable” plays 
for the Spanish teacher who is constantly looking for new devices 
and revlia for his classes and Spanish club. 

The edition contains: (1) A brief introduction (5 pp.) about 
the Quintero brothers, in which the elitor gives a short but 
sympathetic study of these two contemporary authors, whose 
comedies touch chie!}v upon the more cheerful aspects of Anda- 
lusian life: (2) a bibliography of critical works (1 p.); (3) four 
excellent illustrations, two examples of the Spanish reja and two 
photographs of the authors; also a reprint of the authorization; 
(4) sixtv-three pages of text in attractive tvpe, with footnotes 
at the bettom of the pages; (5) vocabulary (27 pp.). 

The preface states: ‘Although very slight, La Rejz is full of 
local colorand presents a delizhtfully humorous sketch of mi Idle- 
class manners in Seville. The ditlog is witty and the language 
rich in those picturesque colloquial expressions which, to a lover 
of Spanish, give it such individual flavor and charm It is 
hoped that it may prove to be entertaining and instructive reading 
to American students in their second or third semester of college 
Spanish or in early third-year work in the high school.”’ 

As the editor tells us, La Rej1 does not aim at profound 
character-study; however, the Quinteros have written other 
dramas of a more serious vein, Dovia Clarines, Los Galeotos, and 
others. Lu Reja presents a phase of life in Andalusia, colorful and 
picturesque. The only ditiiculties which the play offers are the 
popular language and the frequent plays on words used through ut 
by the characters; these ditticulties have been admirably explained 
in notes and vocabulary by the editor. A student who wishes to 
become acquainted with some of the colloquialisms of the Spanish 
language can tind nowhere a greater abundance than in the 
dialogue of the Quintero brothers. This is, without doubt, a most 
important contribution to contemporary Spanish literature; and 
their interpretation of the ‘‘joy of living’ is no small addition to 
the material which we have for the study of Spanish psychology. 

A few misprints have been noted: page 5, line 7—angulo for 
dngulo; page 34, line 22-—/e for Ja; page 43, line 10— Si? for {Si?; 
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page 45, line 2—bon for don; page 53, line 2—carcel for cdrcel; 
page 54, lines 7 and &—) (are omitted; page 66, line 2— la for 
ella. The placing of accents on capital letters is not consistent: 
cf. page 31, line 4—Africa, and page 48, line 14— Fstos; also 
page 62, line 15— Animas. 

Some omissions from the vocabulary are: page 7, line 1 
auditorio; page 17, line 8—h/ablar; page 18, line 1—muchachas; 
page 23, line 5— parrillas; page 20, line 14— teatro; page 31, line 5 
alli; page 37, line 18—correr; page 42, line 8—completa; page 43, 
line 8—entonces; page 44, line 2—cinco; page 54, line 10—res pirar. 
Certain other words which seem to be omitted are explained in the 
footnotes, e.g., page 25, line 2— dedo; page 31, line 6—ricos. Page 
26, line 7—cuidado is found under poner. One unusual phrase 
deserving a note, perhaps, is on page 11, line 6—/e me vengas, 
which is not according to the rule, though examples like this can 
be found. (See Ramsey: Text Book of Modern Spanish, page 124, 
par. 333.) According to the Royal Academy Grammar, 1920 
edition, page 508, par. 540,a, monosyllables should not have the 
written accent, except to distinguish two words spelled alike, but 
with different meanings. The preterites of dar and ver should be 
di and vi. 

This type of play, while fascinating, should not be the only 
type studied by our students. It gives us some of those features 
which are likely to attract the attention of the foreigner who reads 
popular literature about Spain or who makes only one visit to that 
country and is prone to take this feature as representative of 
Spanish life and temperament, to the displeasure of the more 
serious-minded majority. 

AGNEs M. Brapy 

University of Kansas 


EDUARDO MARQUINA, La Morisca, Drama Lirico. Edited with 
introduction, notes, exercises, and vocabulary by Ruth Lan- 
sing and Milagros de Alda. John C. Winston Company 1927. 
xx+74 pages (37 pages text). 

This lyric drama is one of the beautiful stories of heroic idealism 
with historical background to which Marquina is so fond of giving 
dramatic form. Two of these dramas have already been done into 
American texts: En Flandes se ha puesto el sol and Las Flores de 
Aragén. With the present edition La Morisca makes its first 
appearance as a classroom text. It is a very attractive, very small 
volume; a one-act play in verse, dealing with the conflict between 
Moors and Christians. It is suitable for tirst year college, or second 
or third year high school classes. The editors have given us an 
eight-page introduction, a five-page discussion of versification, 
one page of bibliography, thirty-seven pages of text, tive of notes, 
ten of exercises, and twenty of vocabulary. 
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Conciseness is the keynote. The introduction touches only the 
high spots in Marquina’s literary activities, giving, however, lists 
of his publications under their respective types, and adding a 
short description of the historical background and content of 
La Morisca. In the section on versitication the essential rules 
governing Spanish verse are stated and illustrated with sutiicient 
clearness to be of use to the secondary-school student who may be 
trving Spanish verse for the first time, and with sufticient brevity 
to invite perusal. Only four and one half pages of notes are given, 
but they illuminate admirably the obscure passages of the text 
and the historical allusions. 

The exercises consist of questions on the text, a review of 
certain grammatical principles involved on given pages, with 
English to Spanish sentences, sometimes, but not always, illus- 
trating these principles. 

The vocabulary has the very remarkable record of no in- 
advertent omissions. Nevertheless there are some additions I 
should like to see made. It seems to be the idea of the editors to 
give all forms of irregular verbs, and to omit all those forms of 
radical-changing verbs which follow the rule. Accordingly tiene’ 
probably the first verb learned by the majority of students, and 
its plural tienen, are both in the vocabulary, while fiende is not. 
From the point of view of the secondary-school student /ieren is 
a much less obvious form of herir than herido, but herido is in the 
vocabulary and fieren is not. The omission of such forms as 
huelguen, cuesta, cierra, murtoé, sirve, habrd, sabré, sigue, seque, cojo, 
taken at random, will mean more futile thumbing of vocabulary 
pages than would the omission of such a past participle as pre- 
parado, found in the vocabulary, along with its infinitive preparar. 
One departure from usual vocabulary form seems to me not well 
taken; namely, the use of puntos suspensivos, instead of the dash, 
to indicate a word already given. 

So much for differences of opinion in vocabularyv-making. The 
following errors or omissions in the vocabulary should also be 
noted: afianzarse has lost its n; doy is given as third person; vo 
is given as possessive pronoun; de espalda should be de espaldas 
(see page 13); escdndalo, add meaning of ‘“‘noise” (see page 16); 
tornarse a should be in vocabulary with meaning ‘‘again”’ (see 
page 25); huelguen (page 13) might have meaning akin to that of 
its derivative holgazdn, i.e., them rest’; mie/: add a figurative 
meaning to fit page 16, line 1; Jo que in vocabulary under gue= 
“what,” in vocabulary under /o=“‘that which”; /a cruz en quien 
vive, page 10: no meaning for ex in vocabulary which fits this 
phrase; si eres cautivo, ti, page 11; no meaning in vocabulary which 
fits si; agareno might well have note giving the derivation of the 
word from (H)Agar mother of Ishmael, said to be the progenitors 
of the Arabic race. 
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Explanation of the following, either in note or vocabulary, 
would have been welcome: amores, as used idiomatically in the 
plural, page 11, 15, etc.; Gomara por Don Alonso, page 12; almenas 
abajo, page 19; a los pocos momentos; de un salto, page 11; de nina, 
page 14; venidme a la vera, page 30. 

Elsewhere errors or omissions are noted as follows: Lérico, 
on the title page, without accent; 7upices, Introduction page viii, 
x, with accent; Mio, in Poema de mio Cid, without accent; page 52, 
significaciones is spelled with ¢; page 53, exercise VIII, 11, gdénde 
va? should be ja dénde va? Que dice should be {qué dice? 

In the article on versification a definition of agudo would help 
the student to see to what aspect of the line quoted the word agudo 
may be applied. Likewise, definitions of esdrijulo and of ‘‘deca- 
syllabic” (page xv) are desirable. On page xvi ‘‘alternate’’ should 
be omitted in the definition of assonance. 

I would suggest greater uniformity in the manner of expressing 
a command in the exercises. Such variations as the following might 
well be avoided: on page 45, with two subjects in the singular, the 
singular verb dése is given in one place, and the plural dense in 
another; while on page 47, the plural dense is used with one subject 
in the singular. On page 49 the singular form of the imperative 
nombre is used in one place and farther along in the same exercise 
the plural form den is used. 

It must be admitted that the technical defects of the edition, 
some of which may be considered as nothing more than a difference 


of editorial opinion, are few in number and are overshadowed by 
the many excellencies of this charming little volume. In cover, in 
page, in large clear type, as well as in editorial handling, the 
workmanship is entirely in keeping with the beautiful story of the 
little Moorish captive. 


LuLaA GIRALDA ADAMS 
Brookline High School 
Brookline, Massachusetts 


ERNEST JAMES HALL AND FRANCISCO AGUILERA, [ntroducci6n a 
la Historia de la América Latina, with preface, notes, exercises, 
and vocabulary. The Century Company, 1928. 172 pp. 
This new elementary reader, prepared by two members of the 

Spanish Department of Yale University, is excellent for classes 

trained in a conversational method. The material is arranged in 

such a way that, with the exception of a few minutes for answering 
questions about grammar or translation, no English need be spoken 
during the whole hour. 

This extensive conversation is possible, first of all, because the 
work is arranged so that the student can become thoroughly 
familiar with the material each day. To be able to translate a 
page is one thing, but it takes much more time and intense study 
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to have that vocabulary at hand for use in conversation. In order 
that the student may have ample time for preparation, each lesson 
is comparatively short, increasing from about a page to two and 
a half pages toward the end of the book. Therefore, after doing 
the translation, the student will have time to read the lesson aloud 
repeatedly, in order to familiarize himself with the sound of the 
words which he will want to use later. 

So that the student may spend his time in practicing the con- 
versation rather than in the mechanics of preparation, such as 
hunting for elusive meanings of words, the vocabulary and notes 
have been very carefully compiled. Even all the numbers used in 
the book are written out. The rules for translation found in the 
back of book are invaluable in explaining some of those con- 
structions, so foreign to the English language, which are stumbling 
blocks for the beginner. Everything is at hand to help the student 
translate his lesson easily, thus leaving time for him to pick out the 
hard idioms and to practice his conversation before coming to class. 

Many of the more common idioms are found in the composition 
exercise, a sort of summary of each lesson. This tema has been 
so carefully composed that each expression can be found easily 
and quickly in the text itself, thus avoiding chances for mistakes 
on the part of the student. Since the fema is short, ranging from 
forty to seventy words, it can be memorized without difficulty. 
With these memorized sentences the student will have at his 
beck-and-call for classroom conversation the exact phrases that 
a Spanish-speaking person would use. 

The fema is also valuable as an indirect method for teaching 
grammar, a method not unpleasant from the student’s point of 
view. After becoming familiar with a grammatical construction 
by writing it several times from the model in the text and then 
memorizing it, the student will almost instinctively know when to 
use that form. How much better it is to have a feeling about the 
use of a construction than to merely know the grammatical rule! 

Besides the tema there is a series of ten questions on each lesson, 
whose answers are readily found from the text. Therefore, since 
the student knows more or less what will be asked him in class, he 
can prepare his replies thoroughly. Being so well prepared, he 
will take pleasure in talking about the lesson. 

The reader is also interesting because of its subject matter. 
The field of Latin-American history, up to the present time so 
little used for textbooks, abounds with thrilling adventures, and 
the little anecdotes given in the text make the heroes of human 
interest. It surely is important that our students, who often learn 
only about the commercial side of Latin-American life, should 
have at least a general historical background. 

This happy choice of subject matter, together with the careful 
presentation of the lessons, makes the reader highly commendable. 
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Generally speaking, the supply of text books has not kept up with 
the modern demand for teaching conversational Spanish in the 
class room. So this excellent reader, prepared for use with a 
strictly conversational system, is to be heartily welcomed. 


SEDGWICK 


Riverita por DoN ARMANDO PALactoVALpEs. Edited with Introduc- 
tion, Notes, Exercises, and Vocabularies by Joseph E. A. 
Alexis. Midwest Book Company, 1928. xiv+269 pages (149 
of text). 


As is customary in the case of full-length novels, the editor of 
Riverita has shortened the text by certain omissions. A reader 
who is not acquainted with the whole of Riverita would not miss 
anything from the story in Professor Alexis’ abridgment; the 
cutting has been carefully done. In fact, the story itself no doubt 
moves more rapidly for the omissions, though a great deal of 
Valdés’ charming observation has necessarily been lost to the 
reader. 

The brief introduction gives interesting comment on Valdés’ 
life (enough to satisfy the reader dipping into the author's works 
to read a single novel) and short statements concerning about a 
dozen of his novels, which give a fair idea of the tields he treated. 
A bibliography is appended to the introduction. 

Ten handsome, well-chosen photographs, including what must 
be a rather recent portrait of the author, and a map of Spain, 
really illustrate the text. These are in some cases described in the 
notes, and there are many other excellent notes dealing with 
geography, history, and especially customs, that help the student 
see the book as the tine picture of Spanish life that it is. Very few 
of the notes deal merely with grammatical matters— perhaps fewer 
than one in ten. There is not a single note on the subjunctive as 
such, though que venga is treated thus: “Here que introduces a 
command in the third person.”’ In other cases where subjunctives 
are involved in the notes they are translated without comment. 
More than two-thirds of the notes are translations, sometimes with 
explanatory comment of one kind or another. Additions to the 
list of notes will occur to every teacher who uses the book, but 
such is true of every text, no doubt, and this one has such excellent 
notes on Spanish customs that one has no desire to be hypercritical 
about missing notes. 

There are nineteen pages of varied exercises, which are accom- 
panied by a special English-Spanish vocabulary—not usual in 
reading texts—a fact which makes it needless to say that in the 
exercises there are sentences for translation into Spanish. The 
reviewer questions the advisability of this secondary vocabulary; 
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he feels that the words and constructions should be found in the 
text and that the student should be obliged to look there for them. 

A superticial test of the vocabulary reveals no omissions. The 
length of the vocabulary is of interest to those considering the 
place of the book in the course; there are about 4500 words. The 
editor does not say at what point in the course he thinks it may be 
used, but evidently many of his notes are meant for students in 
the earlier semesters. Another work of this author has been 
suggested for use in the first vear by an earlier editor, but the 
reviewer feels that such material is not suitable for tirst vear use. 

In external appearance the book is delightful in its handsome 
green covers stamped in gold. Unfortunately many pages are 
marred by poor alignment of type due to loose “forms,” which is 
out of keeping with the generally excellent workmanship evident 
otherwise. 

THomas A. FIrzGeRALD 
St. John’s College 
Annapolis, Md. 


ARTURO Torres, Essentials of Spanish. Preface, illustrations, 
maps, appendix of names and verbs, 45 lessons and 11 repasos. 
Pp. xv+414. Doubleday Page & Company, 1927. Price $1.50. 
At first glance Essentials of Spanish might appear to be just 

‘another grammar.” Page 39 gives us the sentence ‘*We-eat little 

but we-drink water when we-eat’’; page 300 has the sequence 

“14. She made a pair of socks for him. 15. They are about to 

flv." We recognize the regulation drill work that has been so 

familiar. 

On closer inspection, however, the book turns out to have much 
more in it than the usual thing. In addition to the twenty-three 
interesting illustrations, the maps of Spain, Mexico and Central 
America, and South America, we find a text with more ingenious 
methods of iteration and reiteration than I have found in one 
book before. The general method of the author reduces itself to 
constant and repeated drill, with probably too many mechanical 
aids for the student. Words to be omitted in Spanish are bracketed, 
while parentheses indicate the opposite or are explanatory. The 
connecting dash indicates one Spanish word or idiom to replace 
the English, e.g., About-what-time-was-it....(p. 175). A rule 
is frequently repeated or elaborated in a note the first time it is 
applied after its presentation, and many other hints or ‘‘first aids” 
are included. Grammar rules are not extensive, but an abundance 
of exercises impress grammatical usage upon the student’s mind, 
while many more syntactical points are mentioned than are usually 
included. 

The lessons are too long if they are to be used as units. For 
example, lesson 30 covers six pages: two pages of grammar with 
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examples, a vocabulary of 18 words, a page of drill such as con- 
jugating clauses, replacing nouns with pronouns, etc., one page 
of Spanish to English and slightly over a page of disconnected 
sentences from English to Spanish. An immense amount of 
excellent drill material, carefully arranged, is thus provided, but 
the lessons must be subdivided or the teacher must select for actual 
use only such portions as may suit the particular class or school. 

The work on pronunciation is more complete than in any other 
beginning book I have seen. Phonetic symbols are used continually 
and almost every lesson has some questions or practice on pro- 
nunciation. The repasos, eleven of which are scattered through 
the book, also give considerable phonetic drill. 

The text is quite free from serious misprints. Most of the 
typographical errors happen to be easily recognized as such, the 
more disastrous ones being of the following types: p. 33, Preguntas 
4. Que should read Qué, 6. Cuando should read Cudndo; p. 196, 1, 
silibas should read sélibas (this word, by the way, is not in the 
vocabulary); p. 200, par. 104, 1, “Direct”? (indicating form of 
pronoun) is over the wrong column; p. 246, par. 122, the same 
example for subjunctive use is printed twice; p. 251 (Por escrito) 
3. “Antonio” should be ‘‘Anthony” as in the other English sen- 
tences. 

This book, steadily and conscientiously followed through, 
would undoubtedly teach the student much more Spanish than 
can be learned from most of our present day “grammars.” It 
lends itself to the needs of the poorly prepared teacher, while a 
good teacher would have little opportunity for original work 
without leaving out much of the material furnished. ‘There is, 
however, no possible way of avoiding constant drill and repetition 
which, although dull at times, is the essential basis of good 
elementary teaching. 

Senor Torres has not hesitated to become practical at times 
instead of logical, nor has he failed to take a definite stand on 
every point. He comes forth, for example, on the superlative form 
with the rule—‘'The superlative in Spanish is formed by adding 
-fsimo to adjectives and adverbs”’ (p. 212), stating on page 188 
that it denotes ‘a high degree of quality with no idea of com- 
parison.” 

Essentials of Spanish is an accurate, efficient, carefully planned 
first year book. Whetheror not you agree with it at all points 
(every teacher should write his own beginner’s book), the material 
here presented should give the desired result no matter what 
method is used in presenting it to the class. 

Cony STURGIS 

Oberlin College 
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Louis J. A. Mercier, Junior French,’ by Silver, Burdett and 

Company, 1927. XXVIII+ 376 pp. 

This most attractive beginners’ book is the first one to appear 
of the Oral-Self-Expression Method Series, and as is fitting, it 
explains clearly in its introduction the name and aim of the new 
series. Casting aside the very indefinite term “direct method,” 
the author takes the position that the method best suited to the 
needs of the young American student is ‘“‘an oral grammar method 
so organized and developed as to include, from the first, practice 
in self-expression.’’ The emphasis is laid throughout upon the 
acquiring of the ability to speak French, but English is used in 
presentation of material whenever efficiency is gained thereby. 
The book is planned from the dual point of view of the language 
and the process of education. Its aim as stated is the growth of 
linguistic power to be gained through the application of the laws 
of habit to language control. 

The first five pages and summary of the Suggestions to Teachers 
might well be at the beginning of every first year book in any 
foreign language, for in these is the explanation of the necessary 
steps of procedure in all efficient teaching: I Presentation. II 
Isolation. III Repetition and Variation. IV Free Self-Expression. 
‘“‘No adequate power growth without self-expression,” says Dr. 
Mercier and this motto is the key-note of his method. 

Each one of the 32 lessons or “Sujets” is divided into four 
connected parts, according to these steps, and each is closely re- 
lated in subject to the every day life of the pupil. ‘‘Je mets mon 
pupitre en ordre,” ‘‘J’apprends l’arithmétique en frangais,” ‘‘Je 
prépare des cadeaux,’ Maison,” ‘“‘Les Vétements,” ‘“‘Ma 
Journée,” ‘“‘ Les grandes vacances,”’ are typical titles. There are 
frequent reviews of vocabulary and grammar; the grammar facts 
are merely illustrated at their first presentation; in the review 
lessons the French grammatical terms are used but in the Grammar 
Essentials at the back of the book, all explanation is made in 
English. Reading material is introduced gradually and dramatiza- 
tion encouraged; in the last story in the book, all the more com- 
monly used tenses are found except the subjunctive. 

Junior French is meant to cover two years of junior high school 
work or one of high school, and for the latter use, or for special 
review, supplementary material is added. In these ‘“Exercices 
complémentaires” are found the English into French exercises, 


1 The Journal does not normally print two reviews of a book. It so happens, 
however, that an oddly persistent ill-fortune attended our efforts to secure a review 
of Professor Mercier’s grammar. Determined to bring out a review before the 
end of this year, we found ourselves in possession of two MSS, both of which we 
had solicited! We felt ourselves therefore in duty bound to accept them both, 
and as their writers take somewhat divergent points of view, there is little if any 
duplication. B.Q. M. 
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intended as test work or to ‘‘clinch” the language facts already 
presented. Phonetic symbols are used throughout as an aid to the 
learning of pronunciation, but are never unduly emphasized as 
something additional to learn. 

From the point of view of the pupil the book offers the special 
advantages of attractive material so skilfully presented and 
arranged that he is constantly pleased by the sense of progress. 
There is a wealth of interesting material for oral work: a map of 
France, songs harmonized simply and written in low enough key 
for an average group to sing comfortably, interesting suggestions 
for a French note book, for conversations, socialized recitations, 
games and ‘‘Séances Spéciales."’ The reviewer has seen the book 
in use and was impressed by the way in which the pupils were using 
the new language easily and naturally to the extent of their 
acquaintance with it, and, incidentally, enjoying themselves 
thoroughly. 

From the point of view of the teacher, Junior French offers two 
features which seem unique: in the body of the book a pronuncia- 
tion record card for checking up each pupil once a month; at the 
end, the Précis de Prononciation. This précis contains the essentials 
of French pronunciation and should be especially helpful to the 
inexperienced teacher who all too often goes into high school work 
with little or no special training for the teaching of language. The 
Analysis of the Nineteen Defects Natural to Americans in Pro- 
nouncing French Sounds is destined to be invaluable, not only in 
correcting students and helping them to overcome defects but also 
in keying up the teacher’s own pronunciation. The author is 
facing facts in regard to specialized preparation (or lack of it) 
among the teachers of French in this country, facing them clearly 
and making practical suggestions for improvement. 

Attractive binding, good paper and print, and pleasing illus- 
trations contribute to make the book appeal strongly to young 
students. Because of the valuable supplementary material for the 
teacher, and of the careful way in which the method is built upon 
the great underlying principles of the process of learning, Junior 
French is a welcome addition to the constantly increasing number 
of beginning books in French. It should stand out conspicuously 
among those texts intended especially for the junior high schools. 

Juuta D. INGERSOLL 

Rockford College 


JUNIOR FRENCH containsan excellent introduction outlining 
the principles of Prof. Mercier’s method, with which the writer is 
entirely in sympathy, and including concrete and helpful sug- 
gestions to the teacher. On the whole, the exercises and devices 
suggested for class-room procedure and home preparation show a 
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rich imagination, fertile ingenuity, and rare understanding of 
child psychology and youthful enthusiasms and reactions. 

The material is divided into thirty-two lessons, each one 
illustrated with an appropriate drawing, and based on such fitting 
topics as Thanksgiving, Noél, La Maison, Le Salon, La Chambre 
ad coucher, Les Vétements, La Poupée, etc., the first few lessons 
having to do, logically enough, with the objects in the class-room 
and the actions that one can perform with them. Except for the 
short stories which are included occasionally from the twenty- 
second lesson on, the reading matter is limited to short sentences 
such as the pupils themselves could make up about any given 
picture or object. In many cases it reduces to a mere enumeration 
of objects to be seen in the accompanying illustration. Thus there 
is a lack of enchainement from one lesson to the next, and the chief 
emphasis in the reading is on nouns, occasional adjectives, and 
verbs almost exclusively in the present tense. 

Perhaps it is hardly fair to criticize the reading matter on these 
grounds, since Prof. Mercier’s whole technique of teaching is based 
on the theory of oral reproduction, first of drill material thoroughly 
mastered, to be followed by original composition on the same 
subject matter. Because of the simplicity of the sentences and the 
brevity of the reading passages, they can easily be pronounced, 
memorized, and imitated. From this it will be seen that the reading 
matter serves the purposes for which it is composed. It might be 
appropriate to comment here upon the extent to which Prof. 
Mercier has applied the principle of Bréal who said, “On apprend 
une langue comme un enfant apprend un jeu; cest une forme d’acti- 
vité plutét que du savoir.’ In every lesson one is aware of the variety 
of activities in which pupils may take part, thus actually learning 
by doing; not only by writing conjugations and grammatical 
exercises, but by singing songs, playing games, making up original 
monologues and dialogues, conducting spell-downs, filling note- 
books with original stories and illustrating them, setting the table, 
dressing a doll, making a bed, etc. By these and many other 
devices the child is kept engrossed in the delightful activity of 
learning French. 

However, because of the limitations of the reading matter, the 
grammar constructions to be taught in each lesson must often be 
introduced arbitrarily and developed through a suggested dialogue 
between the teacher and the pupils without any very close or 
apparent relation to the original reading passage. 

After every few lessons there is a review consisting of three 
parts, first a Revue de Vocabulaire, containing a classified list of all 
new words with their phonetic transcription—one wonders why 
the transcription wasn’t given in the first place before bad habits 
had a chance to develop—then several pages called Révis‘on de 
Grammaire, repeating all the grammatical forms already included 
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in the foregoing lessons, and giving references to paragraphs in the 
chapter devoted to Grammar Essentials at the end of the book; 
and finally Exercices Complémentaires on each of the foregoing 
lessons, consisting chietly of blank-tilling exercises and sentences 
to be translated into French. 

One cannot help but question the value of such reviews in 
their present arrangement. The lists of words and grammatical 
constructions seem an unnecessary and confusing repetition of 
material to be found elsewhere in the book, and one wonders why 
the Exercices Complémentaires should not be included at the end 
of each lesson, to be used or not at the teacher’s discretion. One 
also deplores the author’s insistence upon translation into French, 
which cannot fail to result in many errors in spite of all the pre- 
vious careful oral and written preparation. It seems inconsistent 
with the author’s excellent theory of language learning to put 
these pitfalls into the path of the learner so early in the course. 

At the end of the book is a long chapter of some seventy pages 
called Grammar Essentials, containing explanations in English, 
not only of all the constructions included in the text, but of many 
others besides, and illustrative exercises consisting chie ly, though 
not exclusively, of English sentences to be translated into French. 
Here again one is bewildered by the order and arrangement of the 
subject matter. Paragraph 1 takes up the definite article. After 
dealing with the gender and plural of nouns in paragraphs 2 and 
3, the author returns to the definite article before a vowel and 
before an # in paragraphs 4 and 5, and to the contraction of the 
article with @ and de in paragraph 16. The present indicative of 
avoir and étre is given in Paragraph 11, and the present indicative 
of étre and avoir in Par. 41. Why? 

One wonders what guided the author's choice in the order of 
his subject matter, and when and how the exercises are to be done. 
The second lesson, at the beginning of the book, contains refer- 
ences to paragraphs 23, 40, 43, 48, 49, 58, 60, 64. What purpose 
do these references serve? One can hardly expect junior high 
school pupils to read pages of theoretical grammar. And even an 
experienced teacher must be appalled by the amount of grammar 
she must reduce to digestible dimensions before it can be presented 
to her pupils. 

In scme cases the author’s treatment of verbs seems unsystem- 
atic and in others there is needless repetition and duplication. 
Only the present, imperative, past indefinite, and future are 
taught in the reading passages and exercises, altho the uses of the 
imperfect and past definite are explained in Grammar Essentials. 
The teaching of verbs remains somewhat chaotic and confusing in 
spite of a definite effort on the author’s part to systematize them. 
In the lessons themselves there is no clear-cut division into classes 
or conjugations and no distinction is made between regular and 
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irregular verbs. In the second lesson tive forms are given, without 
explanation, for the following verbs, poser, rétourner, écrire, aller, 
prendre, se lever, Sasseoir. Without explanation, that is, except 
for references to the eight paragraphs already mentioned, covering 
seven and a half pages of reading matter and dealing with the 
following subjects: Present indicative of the three regular con- 
jugations, and the negative, verbs in -er with special spelling, 
present indicative of aller and venir, present indicative of prendre 
and mettre, present indicative of Jire and écrire, conjugation of 
re’exive verbs in present, imperative, future, and past indefinite, 
formation of the three forms of the imperative with all the excep- 
tions, conjugation of s‘asseoir in present, imperative, imperfect, 
future, past indefinite, and past deiinite. 

The author conjugates the present tense of avoir four times 
n three different lessons, on pages 31, 32, 80, 156, as well as the 
present tense of aller on pp. 44, 74, 100,192. One finds the present 
tense of prendre and mettre on pp.31 and 112, of donner on pp. 74 and 
141, of inir on pp. 85 and 141, etc., all these duplications being 
exclusive of the same forms which one tinds repeated several 
times in the review lessons and in Grammar Essentials as well. 
If these forms were clearly presented and thoroughly mastered, 
there would be no need for this duplication which can only result 
in confusion and bewilderment. 

At the end of the book is a very complete chapter of 54 pages 
on the Essentials of French Pronunciation, containing pictures, 
diagrams, charts, spelling explanations, exercises, and an ingenious 
Analysis of the 19 Defects Natural to Americans in Pronouncing 
Connected French Sounds. Here again the author errs, if at all, 
on the side of diffuseness. In spite of his insistence upon accuracy 
and formation of correct habits, he plunges students in the first 
lesson into the pronouncing of complete French sentences and 
includes such ditficult sounds as are found in the words sur le 
pupitre, altho he isolates and drills only on the sounds /, u, a, and 4d. 
He does not take up drill on the sound y until the fourth lesson, 
in which he introduces y, 9, a, e, 4, 6, é, € all at once. 

On pp. 66 and 67 he has an ingenious Pronunciation Record 
Card on which the pupil himself may keep from month to month 
a record of the crimes he has committed in the name of French 
pronunciation. 

The book seems happily free from typographical errors. 
Several delightfully appropriate songs have been included as an 
integral part of the lessons, often with reading matter and pro- 
nunciation exercises effectively based on them. Printing the 
new words or significant grammatical points in black type and 
italics is an excellent device for emphasizing them. 

One closes the book with a general impression that it is rich 
in suggestions for varied and dynamic activities on the part 
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of the pupils, but bewildering and confusing in the profusion 
of its subject matter. It remains intriguing and bafiling. With 
some radical changes in the arrangement of the lessons, elimina- 
tion of all unnecessary repetition and duplication, and a few 
minor changes, such as a simplification of the lesson on numbers 
which seems far too difficult, the book would become, in the 
writer's opinion, a far more usable and practical text. 
LAURA B. JOHNSON 
Wisconsin High School. 
Madison, Wisconsin, 


Books Received 


GENERAL 
ROCKWELL, Leo LAWRENCE, Zur Wortstellung in der Zimmerschen 

Chronik, mit besonderer Beriticksichtigung des Satzanfangs. 

Dissertation. 71 pp. Lancaster, Pa., 1928. 

WEEKLEY, ERNeEsT, More Words Ancient and Modern. 191 pp. 

Dutton 1927. $2.00. 

The author of ‘“‘Words Ancient and Modern” now presents 
what he calls a sequel to the earlier work, saving that it “has a 
distinctive character, in that it deals only with compounds, obvious 
or disguised, a class of words on which dictionaries give but little 
information, though their history is often fascinating.”” The 
interest of the volume for students of foreign language is at once 
evident from a glance at the index, in which we note such words 
as llp, bas bleu, battant neuf, belle-mére, bonhomme, Bratenfresser, 
etc. Those who enjoy the history of words will find excellent pick- 
ings in this scholarly and unpretentious little book. 


Abstracts of Theses— Humanistic Series. Vol. 1. The University 
of Chicago Press, 1925. 525 pp. Price $3.00. 

Formerly, states the preface to this imposing volume, the 
University of Chicago required that all theses accepted for the 
degree of Ph.D. should be published in full. Regulations adopted 
by the Graduate Faculties in 1922 and 1923, which took into 
account the hardships and difliculties resulting from the above 
requirement, allowed the publication of an abstract of the thesis 
in fulfillment of the requirement. 

The present volume embraces theses in a large number of 
departments: philosophy, psychology, education, etc. Theses in 
our tield are submitted by the Department of Romance Languages 
and Literatures and the Department of Germanic Languages and 
Literatures. Following are the abstracts in these two departments: 
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Louis Allen, De /’Hermite et del Jougleour, a Thirteenth-Century 
conte pieux; Carlos Castillo, En la vida todo es verdad y todo mentira, 
by D. Pedro Calderén de la Barca—An Edition from the Auto- 
graph, with Introduction and Notes; William Samuel Hendrix, 
Some Native Comic Types in the Early Spanish Drama; Robert 
Valentine Merrill, The Platonism of Joachim du Bellay; Ethel 
Preston, Balzac’s Reappearing Characters; Alexander Herman 
Schutz, Peasant Vocabulary in the Works of George Sand; Claude 
Carl Spiker, The Historical Development of the Caesura in the 
French Decasvllable; William Daniel Trautman, An Edition of 
Gautier de Coincy’s Prologue and Théo phile; Edward Porter Davis, 
The Semasiology of Verbs of Talking and Saying in the High 
German Dialects; William Diamond, The Rise of the Modern 
German NVovelle; Carl Oscar Williams, Thraldom in Ancient 
Iceland; Fannie Gassmann, The Development of Revolutionary 
Proletarian Poetry in Germany from the Congress of Vienna to 
the Revolution of 1848 (published in full). 
B.Q. M. 
FRENCH 

WoopbsripGe, BENJAMIN H., La Semeuse. (University of Chicago 

Junior College Series.) Preface, pp. vii-viii; Avant-Propos, 

pp. ix-x; Text, pp. 1-160; Vocabulaire, pp. 161-182.  Uni- 

versity of Chicago Press, 1928. Price $1.50. 

“In offering this little collection to students, I have a triple 
purpose in view: to place before them extracts which reproduce 
exactly the life of everyday and which represent different aspects 
of French thought and art; to point out to them the way to fix 
the vocabulary and the grammatical constructions which are 
found in these selections; to encourage them to widen their knowl- 
edge of French literature.’ (Avant-Propos.) 


CHINARD, GILBERT, Petite Histoire des Lettres Francaises. Preface, 
p. v; Texte, pp. 3-272; Lexique, pp. 273-317; Index, pp. 319- 
328. Ginn & Co., 1928. Price $1.48. 

“Most of the students of the high schools and even of our 
colleges give up the study of French after two, three, or at most 
four years. The majority of them, even if they have done con- 
siderable reading, can have no exact idea of the continuity and 
historical development of French literature. It is for them that 
this little outline has been written. Those among them who will 
later on take a more advanced and more detailed course on the 
history of a period will be able at least to get in this book their 
initiation into French literature.’ (Preface.) 


Daupet, ALPHONSE, Contes alsaciens et provencaux, chosen and 
edited with introduction, notes, and glossary, by Russel Scott. 
Introduction, pp. iv-viii; Text, pp. 1-58; Thémes, pp. 59-60; 
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Notes, pp. 61-73; Vocabulaire, pp. 75-98; Phrases, pp. 99-104. 

Oxford University Press, 1928. Price $.50. 

“The present collection does not draw from ‘Lettres de mon 
Moulin,’ which has been so frequently edited It puts in 
the forefront the Alsation tales from ‘Contes du Lundi’ 
Three stories... . are unconnected with Alsace. It will naturally 
be with Daudet’s native Provence that they deal.”’ (Introduction. ) 
Boursy, ALFRED V., Contes Divers. Preface, pp. 3-4; Text, 

7-128; Lexique, pp. 131-1607. Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee, 

Wis., 1924. Price $1.00. 

A revised edition of two earlier volumes in the former Modern 
Language Press series, ‘““Criquette”’ and ‘Trois Contes amusants”’ 
with the addition of ‘“‘Deux artistes en voyage’ adapted from 
the story of Alfred de Vervins. All the stories are provided with 
direct-method exercises. 

HuGUENIN, CHARLES, Modern French Writers. Preface, p. III; 
Introduction, pp. ix-xvi; Text, pp. 1-171; Notes, pp. 173-183; 
Vocabulary, pp. 185-270. Ginn & Co., 1928. Price 92 cents. 
“This book is largely a rejuvenation of Contemporary French 

Writers compiled by Mlle. Rosine Mellé about thirty years 

ago.....Some new selections have been added, but as far as 

possible both the authors and the extracts chosen by Mlle. Mellé 
have been retained: the biographies and the notes have been 
brought up to date, and a vocabulary has been added.” 


LEMERCIER, NEPOMUCENE, Christophe Colomb. Edited with 
Introduction, Notes, and Vocabulary by Charles Grimm. 
Preface, pp. v-vi; Introduction, pp. vii-xv; Text, pp. 3-77; 
Notes, pp. 79-95; Vocabulary, pp. 87-114. Century Co.,1928. 
Price 90 cents. 

“The play is especcially worthy of study because it illustrates 
the transition from classicism to romanticism in the French drama. 
‘Christophe Colomb’ might well be classed as a pre-romantic 
play and a forerunner of Hernani, drame romantique.” 

R. B. M. 


GERMAN 
FRANZ GRILLPARZER, Weh dem, der Liigt. Edited with Intro- 
duction, Notes, and Vocabulary by Clair Hayden Bell. Preface 
and Introduction pp. v-xxi; text pp. 1-122; notes, appendix 
and vocabulary pp. 125-201. Oxford University Press, Ameri- 
can Branch, New York. Price $1.15. 

The preface states: ‘Since there is such a dearth of classical 
German comedy, an American classroom edition of Grillparzer’s 
Weh dem, der ligt! may perhaps hope for a welcome The 
vocabulary omits all common words such as the student should 
already know. The beginner’s vocabulary as adopted by the 
Modern Language Teachers of Chicago (cf. Mod. Lang. Journal, 
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Apr., 1925, 423 430) has been followed as the best guide available; 
the words contained in that list are here omitted, except where 
they occur in the text with a less common meaning.” 


Peter Building the German Vocabulary. xiii+71 pp. 

The University of Chicago Press, 1928. Price $0.50. 

The Preface states: ‘This manual attempts to furnish a 
convenient means for the scientific study of German word forma- 
tion and the systematic building up of and adequate German 
vocabulary. Accepting as a fundamental basis the principle 
of Erarbeitung des Stoffes on the part of the student, I have tried 
to state the various rules for word formation so clearly that 
the student may readily give the meaning of the derivative 
which he forms.” 


SPANISH 
Gooper, PauLttne L. Easy Spanish Books for Children. 8 pages. 

Paper. Instituto de las Espanias (2 West 45th Street, New 

York City. 1927. 

A selected bibliography of Spanish books for children from 
kindergarten through the grammar grades, arranged by classes 
(stories, legends, fairy tales, fables, history, biography, dramas 
and playlets, animal life, nature study, geography and travel, 
music, etc.) with names of publishers and prices. Inexpensive 
and useful. 


GRUMMON, STUART E. AND DE NoRIEGA, ALFREDO. Tres Meses 
en México. Text (pp. 1-196), material for conversation (pp. 197- 
210), verb forms (pp. 211-221), vocabularies (pp. 222-321). 
Scribner’s, 1928. 

The experience of two American college boys during a vacation 
trip to Mexico here serve as the basis for conversation, composi- 
tion, and grammar practice. The material is interesting and the 
exercises seem to be well done. For advanced classes. Illustrated. 


Suggestions for Spanish Clubs. 38 pages. Paper. Instituto de las 
Espanas (2 West 45th Street, New york City). 1928. 
Invaluable little handbook for the teacher who wishes to 

promote or revive a Spanish Club. Contains suggestions on club 
activities, parliamentary expressions in Spanish, specimen min- 
utes and constitution in Spanish, and an excellent bibliography 
(with publishers and prices), comprising lists of books on art, 
collections of songs and music, books of history and description, 
plays, stories, poetry, anecdotes, dictionaries and enclyclopedias, 
informational pamphlets, periodicals, pictures and postcards, 
games, maps and charts, stereopticon machines, films and slides, 
tlags, foods, recipes and confections, collection of idioms and 
proverbs, and miscellanellaneous realia. Fills a real need. 
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VALERA, JUAN. Juanita la Larga. Edited, with introduction 
(pp. vil-xi), notes (pp. 161-176), exercises (pp. 177-185) and 
vocabulary (pp. 187-256) by Ruth Lansing. Text, 159 pages. 
The Century Company. — 1928. 

Somewhat abridged authorized edition of Valera’s humorous 

tale of a village love-affair in Andalusia from the hands of a 

capable editor. Not otherwise available for school use. Suitable 


for second-year classes. 
H.G.D. 


Che Art Of Translation 


The editors of the Journal offer a prize of S10 for the best 
translation of the following passage: 


Va cayendo el dia gloriosamente cuando llega Josefin de las Arriondas y recibe 
encargo de subir al Enol, sin mds tregua que la necesaria para lavarse y merendar. 

Un poco de tiempo hurta a la puerta de la Joyeria, con la boina en la mano, 
los ojos expresivos y profundos clavados en la vendedora que, libre de clientes, cose 
una tela blanca junto a dona Trinidad. 

—Quieres venir? —convida. 

—,Adénde? 

—A los lagos. para recoger a tus parientes y a los de Villares. Es cuestién de dos 
horas y das un paseo magnifico Dirigéndose a la anciana pide el viajero: 
—Tfa, jdéjela usted! 

—S{, hombre; contigo bien va. Lo que deseo es que salga y se divierta 
accede la sefiora. 

i Anda! —ruega Josefin disimulando apenas su gozo ante 
la sonrisa que transige: 

—2Y quién atiende al mostrador? 

—Yo, hija mfa, vete sin cuidado: no es hora de mucho quehacer—responde 
amable dofia Trinidad, una vieja muy blanca y pulcra, sonriente, apacible, encan- 
tadora. 

Con paso corto y vigilante se puso a dar vueltas por la habitaci6n— Aqui esta 
el llavero—se decfa—, el catdlogo allf; cerrados los cajones; todo en su sitio; esta 
chica es mucho mis alhaja que las que ella vende; puedo seguir mi costura. 

Este coche que tiene el motor en forma de atatid. va desbordante de vida por la 
cuesta. El mecanismo ruge orgulloso de su poder; la sangre humana circula en toda 
la fuerza de la pasién y la mocedad. 

No sabe Josefin que su amiga corre al encuentro del destino, y procura sacudir 
los pensamientos de ella merced al sumiso temblor de las palabras. 

—¢Con quién has de volver? 

—Con don Leandro, en este mismo coche. 

—Ya tarde. 

—jQué importa! No tengo miedo. 

—jSi volvieras conmigo! 

—Imposible. Ti necesitas conducir el Delage. 
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—jClaro! todas las precauciones son escasas para guardar a los ricos. ... . Por 
cierto que ahora conoceré al senor de la Escosura; una maravilla, segtin dicen. 

~——Un hombre, como otro cualquiera. 

—Y viene a casarse con la futura marquesa de Avilés? 

El punzoén de un frio inesperado se le clava a Teresina en las sienes al contestar: 

—)Dios lo sabe!—FEstremecfase alcanzada por la negra incubaci6én del misterio 
y tenfa en los ojos un desmayo de luz. 

Pero Josefin no repara en las sutiles alteraciones de su companera y pretende 
llevar la conversaci6n al capitulo de bodas. 

cuando te casas td?—pregunta. 
Dios lo sabe, también. 

pones seria? 

-No es para tanto. 

-;Como tu no te enamoras!.... 

Teresina recuerda, de pronto, que su amigo la pretende, y que tal vez le esti- 
mula con aquella excursi6n propicia a las declaraciones y a la confianza. Hatratado 
siempre de disuadirle, mediante la reserva de su actitud, y de premiarle con la 
gracia de su amistad. Pero él se empefa en su divina obstinacién, y, conociéndole 
un genio impulsivo y firme, se le ocurre a la joven, con repentina zozobra, que sera 
peligroso exponerle a rivalidades. 

—jNo me quisiera enamorar!—balbuce, sin que su blanda turbacién desanime 
a Josefin, lanzado como nunca a la quimera de los deseos. 

CONCHA ESPINA 


Conditions. Translations must be typed on one side of the 


paper, signed with a pseudonym, and accompanied by a sealed 
envelope bearing the pseudonym as superscription and containing 
the translator’s name and address. MSS must reach the Managing 
Editor not later than June 15. No MS will be returned, and the 
editors reserve the right to make no award. 


The prize for the best translation of the German passage printed in our March 
number has been awarded to “Speck,” and the envelope containing Speck’s true 
name and address was forwarded unopened to the Business Manager, who has 
mailed his check to the winner. All other envelopes have remained unopened, so 
that any competitor may feel free to use the same pseudonym again. Honorable 
mention goes to “‘Kulex,”’ ‘‘Domfrei,”’ ‘‘Book-Report,”’ and ‘“‘Olive Kistler.’ 

As I indicated in my first announcement, what interests me in this competition, 
asin the others that are to follow it, is not the winning of the prize, but the promotion 
of the art of translation that I hope will result from it. Certainly I must confess 
that I was disappointed in the translations submitted: not one of the 29 competitors 
succeeded in giving an errorless rendering of the German, so that priority was 
largely determined by the number of mistakes. On the other hand, the best trans- 
lations contained so many felicitous turns of phrase as to compensate in large 
measure for their failings. 

I beg to submit here not the winning translation itself, but a composite pro- 
duct. Competitors who have retained copies of their translations, and who will 
compare carefully with the following version, will have my criticism in a nutshell. 
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THE IDEA OF REDEMPTION IN GOETHE’S “FAUST” 


In one case only is Faust lost: if he loses himself, if he ceases to struggle and to 
strive, if his energy is overwhelmed, buried, stifled in the enjoyment of the world, 
if he persists in enjoyment (each is limited) and enslaves himself to pleasure (each 
is momentary), in a word, if striving is replaced by ease as such and by self-satis- 


faction. .... Precisely because the object of the wager is Faust himself, the inner- 
most essence of his being, its outcome cannot be doubtful. Either the moment that 
satisfies him never comes, and in that case he has won the wager even in the literal 
sense; or it comes, that moment of satisfaction, as it must come, on the path of 
genuine purification, as it must come in order to realize the goal of life and of the 
action and to decide the wager, and then Faust will appear to have lost the wager, 
but will actually have won it. What satisfies him now lies not amid the turmoil of 
worldly dissipation and worldly enjoyments, but is an existence so purified, so ele- 
vated by its own inherent force, that the devil has more than ever lost the game. 
His enjoyment ic the fruit of his work, it is the prospect of the great, beneficent 
sphere of activitv that he has created, of the land that he has wrested from the 
elements, cultivated, and transformed into a world of men, into a scene of action for 
generations of aspirants like himself. What makes him happy is the seed that he is 
sowing and that others are to reap: the anticipation of that harvest which will 
come after him. There i: nothing greater... .. In Faust’s fate the vital problem 
of human life is involved. If such aspiration, arising from innate energy and directed 
toward the highest goal, can be brought to nought and stifled, then the highest 
aspiration is the most barren, the greatest of human absurdities, not only folly 
but madness! That this is not the case, that mankind is called to perform a divine 
task, that this call is manifested in man’s striving, this the Lord confirms by an 
example, pointing to Faust. He calls him his servant. Thus, to the Lord as well as 
to Satan, Faust stands for a representative or type of humanity. In this sense 
Goethe’s poem treats him: it is precisely in this that the philosophical conception 
of the Faust-myth consists. The essence and the destiny of man lie in his progressive 
purification. 


I add a few comments by way of further elucidation. In general, when a word 
or stem is repeated in the original, the translator should endeavor to retain an 
identical or cognate translation: hence the translation should keep “enjoyment” 
for Genuss and “satisfaction” for Zufriedenheit, and use ‘“‘pleasure’’ for Lust.—A 
difficulty in the first sentence is the virtual tautology of verschiittet and begraben, 
both of which mean “buried”; “covered up” is a good literal rendering, but sty- 
listically awkward.—Handlung of course means the “action” of the play.—Another 
knotty problem is die Lebensfrage der Menschheit; ‘a life-and-death question for 
mankind” would be close to the literal meaning. I am aware that the phrase used 
above is not wholly adequate.—The next sentence presents the most difficult bit of 
the entire passage. Whatever we do, we must not lose the ascending line, with the 
culminating word “‘madness.”” Since Narrheit and Torheit both mean “folly,”’ we 

) must seek a substitute for one of them; moreover, the construction of the last 

phrase cannot be retained if we are to end on “madness,” which seems highly 
desirable. The rendering ‘madness among follies,’ close and good as it otherwise 
is, suffers from loss of emphasis and approaches anticlimax. 

B. Q. M. 


French Studies Made Attractive 


Méras’ Le Premier Livre 
Edition Phonétique avec Grammaire Supplémentaire 


Méras’ Le Second Livre. 
Edition Phonétique avec ' Grammaire Supplémentaire 


N attractive two-book course covering the first year’s work and 
combining an elementary grammar and a reader. The books 
are based on the direct method of teaching but are conservative in that 
they do not omit English entirely. They aim to create in the classroom 
a truly French atmosphere and to provide for the pupils French that 
is natural, practical, and interesting. The first book is based on Hec- 
tor Malot’s Sans Famille, while the basis of the second book is Jules 
Verne’s Le Tour du Monde en Quatre-vingt Jours. Conversation, 
grammar, and composition as well as reading are amply provided for. 
By Avpert A. Méras, Pu.D., Late Assistant Professor of French, 

Teachers College, Columbia University, and B. Méras, Director 

of Stern’s School of Languages, New York 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta 


TESTS= 


HARVARD TESTS OF FRENCH 
VOCABULARY 


Prepared by Alice M. Twigg, of the Board of Examiners, of the 
Boston Public Schools, to measure the pupil’s reading vocabulary, 
or, at intervals to measure his progress.) Form A, pad of 30 
copies. $0.48. 


THE INGLIS TESTS OF ENGLISH 
VOCABULARY 


Prepared by Alexander Inglis, formerly of the Graduate School of 
Education, Harvard University, to measure the pupil’s language 
ability, to guide in classifying pupils, to build vocabulary, and to 
measure individual progress. Forms A, B, and C, pads of 30 
copies. $0.72 each. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago Atlanta Dallas Columbus San Francisco 


TESTS 
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Heath's Modern Lanquage Series 


NEW BASAL SPANISH BOOKS 


In Process of Manufacture 


Hendrix: Elementary Spanish 


A new type of beginners’ Reader, introducing students to 
Spain. It has been skilfully prepared to give them sufficient 
grammar for the first year of College or the first two years 
of High School. This book has been tested and tried out 
for years prior to publication. 


Hills and Ford: Spanish Grammar for Colleges 


A new book with a double aim. It may be used in begin- 
ners’ classes where the desire is to move forward rapidly 
toward a good reading and writing knowledge. Or, it may 
be used as a second-year grammar for review purposes. 


Pittaro and Green: Beginners’ Spanish 


A combined Grammar and Reader based on the inductive 
method, with an adequate quantity both of reading material 
and of modern exercises. The readings, which are cultural 
as well as practical, form the center of all instruction. 


Seymour and Carnahan: Alternate Review Grammar 


This book corresponds in all respects to the present Review 
Grammar and Composition Book, save that the readings and 
the general atmosphere are Spanish-American. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


| Boston New York Chicago Atlanta 
Dallas San Francisco London 
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Ready in May 


French 
Moussiegt and Dickman: Introduction to French 
Free Composition 
A book that prepares the student to express himself freely in 
French on simple subjects. 
German 
Lensner: Neuer Praktischer Lehrgang der Deutschen 
Sprache 
A direct method book offering material for the first three terms 
and the study of /mmensee. 
Spanish 
Castillo and Watson: Spanish Tales and Fables 


To bridge the gap between the first reader and the first  sus- 
tained literary work. 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 


New York Boston Chicago San Francisco 


A New French Text for the Junior High School 


PREMIERE ANNEE DE 
FRANCAIS 
DE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


A simple, practical, and appealing textbook for young 
people who are just beginning a study of French, by 
Leopold Cardon, Professor of French, Temple Uni- 
versity, and Alice Cardon of the Brearley School, New 
York. It teaches the elements of pronunciation, the 
essentials of grammar, and a useful vocabulary. Pro- 
fusely illustrated with 52 pen-and-ink drawings. This 
book will be published early in the summer. 


THE CENTURY CO. 
353 Fourth Avenue 2126 Prairie Avenue 
New York Chicago 
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Phonograph Records for the Mastery of French 
Pronunciation, Grammar, and Conversation 
and 


SUPPLEMENTARY FRENCH READERS 
AND TEXTS 
By G. P. FOUGERAY 


Director of The French Institute, Pennsylvania State College, 
State College, Pa. 


IROQUOIS PHONOGRAPH RECORDS enable teachers 
to standardize the pronunciation of French thereby creating 
uniformity for all classes with full assurance that the pro- 
nunciation is exactly what it should be. 
SET I—FOURTEEN LESSONS—Provides a complete key to 
the pronunciation of all French words. 


SET II—SIXTEEN LESSONS—Drills on the French gram- 
mar and conversation needed in the very beginning of French 
study. 


Supplementary Reading Texts 


LE FRANCAIS PAR LA LECTURE, PREMIER LIVRE 
First Year—by G. P. Fougeray 

LE FRANCAIS PAR LA LECTURE, DEUXIEME LIVRE 

Second Year—by G. P. Fougeray 
LE VOYAGE DE MONSIEUR PERRICHON 
Second and Third Year—Edited by G. P. Fougeray 
COLOMBA—Third Year 
Edited by G. P. Fougeray 
These books provide a complete course in supplementary reading for the 
first three years. New books and new editions of unusual merit. 


Basal Texts 
THE MASTERY OF FRENCH—lIllustrated 
BOOK ONE BOOK TWO 
For First Year French For Second and Third Year French 
These books give the student a wonderful foundation. He absorbs, 
through use, a vocabulary of every-day words and phrases. All neces- 
sary grammatical facts are presented, explained, impressed, and drilled 
upon. Self-expression is developed through a great variety of interesting 
and live exercises, conversations, and reviews. These books give an 
unusual preparation for all standard examinations. 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Inc. 
Home Office, SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 
New York Dallas Atlanta Chicago 
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Building the German Vocabulary 
By Peter Hagboldt 


Professor Hagboldt has worked out a systematic series 
of exercises from which the student may ultimately 
acquire a vocabulary of not less than 4,000 German 
words. He has used as a basis the German word list of 
the Chicago Association of Modern Language Teach- 
ers supplemented by about thirty words taken from the 
Morgan-Kaeding frequency list. 

This is an unusually practical manual to put into the 
hands of your students. It is particularly recom- 
mended for use during a second or third term of Ger- 
man study. 


50 cents, postpaid 55 cents 
The University of Chicago Press, Chicago, Illinois 


WINSTON 


COURS PRATIQUE 


Commengants 


E. B. de Sauzé 


CJQRESENTS the fundamentals of the language, and 

gives them slowly, one at a time, with plenty of drill 
and plenty of time for thorough asstmilation. Gives con- 
fidence and real mastery of the language. Reproduces the 
every-day vocabulary of the pupil, so he may be induced 
to talk without feeling stilted or self-conscious. Fresh 
invigorating style, interesting content, sympathetic under- 
standing of French life. Unusual treatment of irregular 
verbs. Splendid Teachers’ Manual, with analyses of les- 
sons and graded tests. 


Also Curso Practico pE EspANot PARA PRINCIPIANTES, 
the basal book in Spanish on the same plan. 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY 
1006-1016 Arch Street, Philadelphia 
Chicago Atlanta 


FOR TEXTBOOKS 
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New Material for High Schools 


ELEMENTARY GERMAN 

by FREDERICK W. MEISNEST 
A thorough exercise book and grammar for beginners. Employs the 
direct method naturally and effectively from the first. Lessons care- 
fully graded. Price $1.48 

FRANCE 
by REGIS MICHAUD and A. MARINONI 

A concise, vivid panorama of French civilization from the earliest times 
to the present. It touches on all phases of French life—art, literature, 
and mores. For second year readers. Beautifully illustrated. Price $1.20 


FIRST BOOK IN ITALIAN 
by LEONARD COVELLO and ANNITA E. GIACOBBE 
A simple logical textbook for beginners. Grammatical principles presented 
simply; the vocabulary is essentially practical. Oral work is stressed 
throughout. Abundant and beautiful illustrations. Price $2.00 


The Macmillan Company 


New York Boston Chicago Dallas Atlanta San Francisco 


“IT have received the copy of Mercier's JUNIOR FRENCH, in my 
opinion one of the outstanding contributions to the teaching of 
French in the last few years.”’—Atpert L. Cru, Assistant Professor of 
French, Teachers College, Columbia University. 


JUNIOR FRENCH 


By Lovis J. A. MERcIER 
Associate Professor of French 
Harvard University and Radcliffe College 


Both pupils and teachers are expressing enthusiasm for 
JUNIOR FRENCH, because the lessons are closely related 
to the life of the pupil, the material is limited to an amount 
that can be thoroughly assimilated, and the Oral-Self-Ex- 
pression method permits adequate exercise in using French. 


SILVER, BURDETT AND COMPANY 


New York Newark Boston Chicago San Francisco 
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Das Deutsche Echo 


A magazine for the study of the German Language. 
The best help for your German class. 


Write for sample copies. 


¢ 


B. WESTERMANN CO., Inc. 
13 W. 46 Street, New York City 


Publishers 


For the Study of the French Verb 


That “béte noire” of the student of elementary French 


LES VERBES FRANCAIS 


et 


QUELQUES TABLEAUX GRAMMATICAUX 


By Proressors JAMEs L. BARKER and JoHN L. BALLIrF, Jr., 
University of Utah 


ERE is a book that contributes much to the linguistic salvation 

of the undergraduate. It contains tables showing the complete 
conjugations of 326 different verbs, both regular and irregular. These 
lists, together with a brief review of grammar in tabular form, will, we 
believe, make this 250-page book a most valuable friend for the stu- 
dent and a convenient reference book for the teacher. 


Paper cover, Soc. Cloth binding, $1.12. 
WRITE FOR DETAILED INFORMATION. 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 


CHICAGO ATLANTA NEW YORK 
623 S. Wabash Ave. 29 Pryor St., N.E. 5 West 19th St. 
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Announcing 


Phonetic Editions of Greenberg’s French Series 
ELEMENTS OF FRENCH SECOND FRENCH BOOK 
A COMPLETE FRENCH COURSE 


Books adapted in content and method to high school modern language 
conditions as they exist, not to imaginary conditions. 


Greenberg’s 
A FRENCH SILENT READER 


A contribution to the pedagogy of modern language teaching, supplying 
methods and devices for improving and measuring silent reading 


Huisman’s 
CONTES ET LEGENDES DU MOYEN AGE FRANCAIS 
A new first year Reader having colored illustrations and offering selec- 
tions of assured interest to secondary school pupils. 


CHARLES E. MERRILL COMPANY 
New York Atlanta Chicago 


RESIDENTIAL STUDY TOURS 


TO 


FRANCE, SPAIN, GERMANY, 
AUSTRIA and ENGLAND 


JUNE, JULY, AND AUGUST, 1928 


Inclusive Prices 
$395 and up 


Resident study at summer sessions of European Uni- 
versities. Also language courses, with college credit, if 
desired. Interesting itineraries in Europe before and 
after periods of resident study. 


Address 
SCHOOL OF FOREIGN TRAVEL, INC. 


Mgrs., University Tours 
110 EAST 42ND ST. NEW YORK CITY 
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FRENCH REVIEW 
GRAMMAR AND 
COMPOSITION 


By F. B. Barros 
and BE. Strici 


University of Minnesota 


A thorough review of the essen- 
tinls of French grammar, togethet 
With interesting and practical 
material for oral and written com- 
positions in French. The selections 
are varied in character, affording 
practice narrative, descriptive 


and conversational Freneh. 
List price $1.60 


F. S. Crofts & Co. 
66 Fifth Avenue New York 


Series The Best Vocabulary 
Builder 


Series are a standard help for teachers. 
They consist of a dozen or more sen- 
tences arranged in a natural sequence 
to portray an action. E. g., I rise. 
leave the seat. I bend down. I pick 
up a piece of paper. I straighten up. 
Il throw the piece of paper into the 
paper basket. I return to my seat. I 
sit down. 
The sentences are spoken by the teacher 
before the pupil sees them in print, he 
repeats and explains the words by ges- 
ture, etc., the pupil and the class repeat 
the sentences. The class knows the 
lesson practically before the teacher 
hands out the printed sheet. This offers 
the best practical ear-training. |The 
method of using the series is fully illus- 
trated in our Manuals. We publish: 
Brandon French Series, Parts 1 and 2, 
Brandon-DaCruz Spanish Series, Parts 
1 and 2. 25c sample set each part to 
teachers. 
Handschin French Series (Briefer 
Course). Set to teachers, 25c. 
Handschin German Series, with Manual. 
Set to teachers, 25c. 
Brandon, Manual Series. Method” 
ic. 


Sample sets payable in advance, 


SERIES PUBLISHING CO. 
Oxford, Ohio 


Mount Holyoke College 
Summer School 


COURSES IN GERMAN 
Second Session 
1928 


Conducted by 
L. L. Stroese, Px.D. 
(Heidelberg) 
Professor in Vassar College 


SIX WEEKS 


of constant hearing, speaking and 
reading German. 


For teachers of German and for 
men and women who need German 
as a tool for advanced work in 
other subjects. 


For circulars write to the Secretary 
MOUNT HOLYOKE COLLEGE 
SUMMER SCHOOL 
South Hadley, Mass. 


MIDDLEBURY 
COLLEGE 


Summer Schools 
of 
French and Spanish 


Andre Morize, Director, French School; 

J. Moreno-Lacalle, Dean, Spanish 

School; Stephen A. Freeman, Dean, 
French School. 


No beginners’ courses offered in either 

school. No English spoken throughout 

the entire session. Constant opportun- 

ity to hear and speak the language 

studied. Native French and Spanish 

Instructors with visiting professors from 
France and Spain. 


For bulletins and information, address 


PAMELIA S. POWELL, Secretary 
Twentieth Summer Session 
MIDDLEBURY, VERMONT 
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El Instituto de las Espatias 


EIGHTH TRIP 
TO SPAIN 


and the 
Summer Sessions of the 
Centro de Estudios Historicos 
in Madrid 
and the 


Sociedad de Estudios Vascos 
in San Sebastian 


Paris, Biarritz, Carcassone, Basque 
Provinces, Castile, Andalusia, 
Mediterranean Coast, Africa. 


June 30—September 4. 


Write to 
WILLIAM M. BARLOW 
Curtis High School 
STATEN ISLAND, N. Y. 


Institute of French 
Education 


Pennsylvania State 
College 


“In the Heart of Pennsylvania's 
Beautiful Mountains.” 


Fifth annual session, July 2 to 
August 10, 1928. <A _ faculty of 
native French teachers working in 
an essentially French environment. 
No English permitted. 

Ideal climate, beautiful scenery, 
healthful surroundings, wholesome 
recreation, stimulating instruction, 
inspiring lectures. 


Illustrated catalogs may be had on 
application to 


Director of the Summer Session 
State College, Pa. 


French Summer 


School 


McGILL UNIVERSITY 
MONTREAL, QUE. 
June 25 to Juiy 28, 1928 


Thoroughly French Atmosphere 
Only French Spoken 
Entirely French Staff 

Elementary, Intermediate and 
Advanced Courses. 


Morning—Lectures and Class Room In- 
struction. 


Afternoon—Group Conversation, Sight- 
seeing, Sports. 


Evening—Concerts, French Plays, En- 
tertainments, Illustrated Lectures. 


Write for Circular to the Secretary, 
FRENCH SUMMER SCHOOL 
McGill University 
MONTREAL, QUE. 


Language Teachers 
Wanted 


We maintain a separate depart- 
ment for teachers of Modern Lan- 
guages, and place such teachers in 
the best schools in all parts of the 
country. Not an ordinary agency. 
Our membership is restricted to col- 
lege graduates. More than -half of 
the state universities have selected 
our candidates. If you want a bet- 
ter position, or if in need of a teach- 
er, write for full information. 


Specialists’ Educational Bureau 
320 N. Grand Blvd. ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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‘The Stndent 
* 80 Boylston St. BOSTON, MASS. 


Game for French ic 


“SE NOUS: DINIONS” 


$1.00. at all’ bookstores or at 


Fine Bide 


Spanish Position. 


sity; A.B., A.M.; seven years’ ex- 

guage and Literature, also Ele-’ 
mentary Italian; pteparing textbook 
for Cares 


Joram, 


in-, 


Guide to Esperanto’ 


. by Fred A. Hamann. 
y in the 


SPECIAL OFFER TO TEACHERS: 
“Guide”. with) Key to 
Hamann’s Correspondence $1.00" 


_) For Sale by’ the Author at 
481 63rd St., .Wauwatosa, Wis. 


Rey 


* 


offers, through | ite 


1928 Summer School in France, an 
attractive program to students and: 
teachers. Courses given merm- | 
the William an 
ty. .Opportunity to. st at 
the Sorbonne. Credit tie fot 
courses’ successfully completed. 
Sight-seeing tours in» Paris ant 
‘week-end excursions to 
ints, 


Winns ad 


“0 Directors . 


for vine KY 


Spend Weeks i in France 


Orga nized and Conducted by W. M.- 
BRISCOE, Head of the Department of . 


1 


Barn a Trip to Europe 
_ | The Student Internationale, the ‘world’s 
| largest Student Travel Organization, is , 
are preferred and only one appointment | | No English used. A real Dinner Game} 
will be made to each city or college ex- | Objects. are pictured» on 40 cards, 3} 
cept in the very large centers. Hun- 
| dreds of: teachers ‘have already thus ‘vanced Excellent for French | 
earned a trip entirely free... State quali- | © Clubs. 
fications and contacts in frst letter. 
| 
| 
Seven Weeks in .| | 
‘| will pay’ 25c per number, if in good} 
| condition, for. the following, if sent me 
4-7; Vol. 2, Nos. i, 2, ol. 3, Nos. 
| Nos. 2, 3, 4,°5,.7, 85 Vol. 6, Nos3,.4, 
8. One or several copies ‘of cach will be 
accepted. Letter need mot accompany 
dress .and/ remittance, will be made 
Bek: ¢. H.. HANDSCHIN, Bus, Mgr 
NAL when writing to advertisers: 


Learn a Language the N ewest-and| 
Most Interesting Wayisto | 


ths (daily except Sunday seonescesese 


the (daily except Sunday). 9.00 


| Special 


éents copy, fi 
or daye of the week 


PRENSA ‘of New York THE 
AMERICAN N ASSOCIATION OF OF TEACHE F 


and Students o Spanish. 


$3,500. 00 90 Prizes 


Colleges and Unit ‘Universities Yous: 
 $926-1927 contest; Among the prize winners Were teachers and 
(ened by the Of LA PRENSA an tet book 


‘LA 
"245 Canal Street | New 


~ 


Schools, colleges and universities throughout the United 
States are in many instances using Spanish newspapers 
<a |. in their classes as a new and interesting method of teach- 
“oT De you know: why? Because to read a newspaper that is written 
ish mguage and to gain a knowledge of the people—next to 
|. LA PRENSA—“The Daily of New York,” acquaints the .:} 
in bulk for claserocsh work at 24 
or more sent to one address only, Any 
7 for any number of weeks. 


